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“Harvesting Scene" 
by Pieter Brueghe! 
(1564-1637), 
Flemish. 

Courtesy of 
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aren't born overnight; it takes years of ex- 
perience to be able to create them. When 
you use Flour Mills of America flours you 
borrow from years of experience in creat- i 
ing uniformly high quality products. 


Flour Mills of America, Inc. 


KANSAS CITY + ST. LOUIS * ALVA + ROSEDALE 
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Exceptional Bakery Flours 
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THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
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Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Suppliers of a Complete Line of Bakery Flours 
and Mixes to the Baking Industry 
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RUF-GRIPmuttiwatts 
SURE STAY STACKED, 


Bemis Multiwalls made with RUF-GRIP kraft . 
handle easily...and stack easily...and stay 
stacked. Consequently, they ship and store 
better. Get the details from your Bemis Man. 
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As sweet as rain 
ona thirsty acre 


Ever walked across a field after a summer rain? 
Remember how fresh and new everything seemed. 
The stones along the roadside sort of shiny, the 
grass glistening in the sun. 

In a way, prayer works that same kind of 
miracle on people. Worshipping at your church 
or synagogue with your family each week .. . 
sharing together the peace and serenity of an hour 
spent with God . . . gives new strength, new pur- 
pose to the days ahead. 

You come away refreshed . . . in harmony with 
yourself, your family, and your God. 


‘He restoreth your soul... ay Worship together this week 


Contributed to the Religion in American Life Program by 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 
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Wish I’d bought 
¢ { P 








pe“... wasn’t more’n a week ago one of the boys was telling 
me about Cream Loaf. . . how it’s milled from honest-to- 
gosh selected wheat amy ol’ season! Said he watched the mill 
lab fellows checkin’ it for chemical analysis every batch— 
even running baking tests on it all the time! Said they told 
him that daily samples were double checked by their big con- 
trol lab in Minneapolis, too. Wish I’d remembered how 
earnest he was about how Cream Loaf saved him plenty 
worry in production . . . how Cream Loaf’s got plenty of tol- 
erance— no horsing around with formulas or mixing time. 
Yeah, and he did brag about how Cream Loaf measures right 
up to his baking skill! Well, I got plenty of baking skill, too. 
... Sure wish I’d bought Cream Loaf!” 
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First New Wheat 
Arrives at K.C. 


KANSAS CITY—New wheat move- 
ment got under way slowly in the 
Southwest over the Memorial Day 
week end. Origin of most of the new 
wheat thus far has been Texas. The 
first cars arrived in Ft. Worth May 
24 and the first to hit the Kansas 
City market came May 31. 

Kansas City’s new wheat was 
shipped from Bomarton, Texas, con- 
signed to the Bates Grain Co. It 
graded No. 3 dark hard, 57 lb., 12.2% 
moisture and 16.85% protein. In the 
traditional auction on the Kansas 
City Board of Trade the successful 
bidder was the Commander-Larabee 
Milling Co. which purchased the car 
for $2.62, or 50¢ over the July future. 
This was only a slight premium over 
the regular market. The new arrival 
this year was a day ahead of last 
year and five days in advance of the 
first car in 1953. 

At Ft. Worth the first car also was 
from Bomarton, Texas, and arrived 
five days later than in 1954 or 1953. 
Heavy rains contributed to the delay 
in early-ripening varieties this year. 
The wheat graded No. 2, 582 Ib., 
12.4% moisture and 17% protein. In 
the Texas market it was reported this 
week that one Texas mill already had 
purchased some 50 cars of new crop 
wheat. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


International Milling Plant 


Survives Big Tornado 


BLACKWELL, OKLA.—The tor- 
nado that struck here May 25 did 
only minor damage to the plant of 
the International Milling Co., al- 
though the homes of several em- 
ployees suffered some harm from the 
winds. No employees were killed or 
injured. 

About 20 were killed and 500 in- 
jured in the Blackwell disaster which 
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Wheat Price Stop-Gaps 
Readied If Referendum 
Rejected in June 25 Vote 





WHEAT TO ITALY 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
commodity details of an agreement 
between the U.S. and Italy providing 
for sales of $48.9 million worth of 
U.S. surplus agricultural commodities 
(cotton, wheat, and tobacco) for lire 
(Italian currency) under Title I of 
the Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act of 1954 (Public 
Law 480, 88rd Congress). The Com- 
modity Credit Corp. cost will be ap- 
proximately $56.9 million. Total 
wheat involved is 4,960,000 bu. valued 
at $9.1 million. 





also caused heavy property loss. 


The International Milling Co. do- 
nated $2,500 to disaster relief funds. 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON—Members of Con- 
gress from major wheat states have 
introduced temporary legislation as 
a stop-gap to sharp price dips if, in 
the wheat market quota referendum 
June 25, wheat farmers reject the 
proposal. 

Taking the lead is Sen. Andrew F. 
Schoeppel (R., Kansas), who intro- 





USDA Announces Minimum 
Support Rates for Terminals 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture this week an- 
nounced the minimum 1955 - crop 
wheat price support rates for ter- 
minals and for about 2,694 ‘com- 
mercial and 378 non-commercial 
wheat producing counties in the U.S. 

The county rates, which range from 
$2.33 to $1.16 (non-commercial) bu., 
depending on location, are further 
adjusted up or down for grade and” 
quality to determine support prices 
for individual producers. 

The rates announced are minimums 
based on the minimum national aver- 
age support price of $2.06 bu. an- 
nounced Sept. 15, 1954. This com- 
pares with a national average sup- 
port price for 1954-crop wheat of 
$2.24 bu. The minimum support price 
was established in accordance with 
the “forward pricing” provisions of 
the Agricultural Act of 1949. 


If the wheat parity price on July 
1, 1955 (the beginning of the market- 
ing year) is higher than the $2.50 
parity price of August, 1954, which 
was used to determine the 82% %-of- 
parity minimum support price, the 
minimum rates announced this week 
will be increased. 

(The May 15 wheat parity price 
was $2.51 bu. If the June 15 parity 
price shows no further change, there 
will be little change in support rates 
from the minimums announced this 
week.) 

Revised Premiums 

In addition to the release of ter- 
minal and county rates, USDA also 
announced a revised list of premiums 
for different classes and qualities of 
wheat and modifications in Pacific 
Northwest terminal prices. 

Premiums have been increased this 

(Continued on page 21) 





Bill to Give Flour and Corn Meal 
To Needy Coal Miners Passes House 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON — With only one 
dissenting vote, the House last week 
gave overwhelming approval to HR- 
2851 which will make flour and corn 
meal available for relief aid to needy 
persons located mainly in bituminous 
coal mining states. Miners in those 
areas have been thrown out of work 
as a result of the shrinking demand 
for coal. Today, many if not most of 
the mines are closed. 


Before the bill was finally adopted, 
it was amended to provide that the 
relief efforts may be accomplished 
through an exchange of Commodity 
Credit Corp. wheat and corn stocks 
with millers for flour or corn meal, 
thereby temporarily, at least, keep- 
ing the CCC out of the processing 
business. 

During the hearings on this measure, 
CCC officials were unhappily at first 
cast in a most unsympathetic position 
of opposition. Their opposition was 
not against the principle of aid in the 
form of flour or corn meal to needy 
unemployed persons who already had 
been receiving aid in the form of 
butter, cheese and other processed 
perishable commodities held in CCC 
inventory. They merely claimed that 


the law, as it stood, did not permit 
them to process non-perishable com- 
modities from CCC funds. 


When the bill was amended to cor- 
rect that condition, Commodity Sta- 
bilization Service officials issued their 
approval. 

The measure, as it passed the 
House and went to the Senate where 
approval is expected, provide for the 
following: 

Action starts first when the secre- 
tary of labor designates to the secre- 
tary of health, education and welfare 
that an area is a substantial labor 
surplus area or where the President 
designates a major disaster area. 
Upon such certification, the secretary 
of health, education and welfare may 
requisition from CCC such supplies of 
wheat and corn as deemed necessary 
to meet requirements. CCC is author- 
ized to process, reprocess, package 
and transport such wheat flour or 
corn meal to central points in the 
designated areas. Central points 
would be designated and distribution 
would be accomplished through state 
relief agencies. 

In floor discussion of this measure 
it was brought out by Congressman 
August H. Andresen (R., Minn.) that 
it was provided that CCC in meeting 
the requisition of the secretary of 


health, education and welfare could 
exchange quantities of wheat and 
corn with mills and deliver processed 
products to the relief agents. That 
type of exchange has already been in 
operation at CCC when it sells flour 
to foreign nations under its aid pro- 
grams. It turns over to the mills its 
wheat or corn stocks and receives in 
return the processed products. In 
some of those instances processors 
have actually paid the government 
cash for the orders since they retain 
the millfeeds and in some cases have 
held CCC-wheat so processed in their 
own elevators. 


The entire costs to CCC—the basic 
commodity at actual cost or current 
support price, whichever is lower— 
plus processing, reprocessing, han- 
dling, transportation and packaging 
will be reimbursed out of funds to 
be appropriated to the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare. 

The measure is aimed primarily at 
relief for the bituminous mining area 
where there exists an anachronistic 
situation of bread lines and no bread, 
but with cheese, dried milk, butter 
and other processed perishable foods 
available. However, the bill’s author- 
ity is broad enough to include any 


(Continued on page 28) 


duced a bill which would limit acre- 
age allotments for the 1956 wheat 
crop to not less than 62 million acres 
and authorize the secretary of agri- 
culture to set the price support level 
to cooperating producers at 70% of 
parity. 

Sen. Schoeppel’s bill goes directly 
into the heart of the current concern 
over the outcome of the forthcoming 
marketing quota referendum, since it 
would also require that on the bal- 
lots for the referendum there will be 
printed the alternatives facing the 
producer as he votes on the issue. 

Up to this time the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and secretary of 
agriculture Ezra Taft Benson have 
taken a negative position, declining 
to campaign for or against the adop- 
tion of the referendum. The Schoep- 
pel bill, however, pushes the Sec- 
retary out into the fray since he 
would have to present to each wheat 
farmer voting in the referendum the 
exact consequences of his vote. Mr. 
Benson has taken the position that in 
his public statements he has set forth 
the possibilities. The Schoeppel bill 
would carry the issue right down to 
the ballot box. 

Joining with Sen. Schoeppel on this 
measure is Rep. Robert D. Harri- 
son (R., Neb.). The Harrison bill is 
exactly the same as the Schoeppel 
measure. 

Approval Likely 

Both of these bills seem certain 
of favorable approval by the agri- 
culture committees of both cham- 
bers and probable adoption by Con- 
gress. 

These bills are looked upon with 
more favor by Republican farm lead- 
ers than other measures which would 
have amended the existing law to 
give the secretary of agriculture dis- 
cretionary authority in fixing price 
support levels in event that wheat 
farmers rejected marketing quotas. 

If producers fail to approve wheat 
marketing quotas by a 66%%% ma- 
jority the level of support would drop 
for the crop to 50% of parity sup- 
port. 

The introduction of these bills indi- 
cates the uncertainty that surrounds 
the forthcoming referendum. There 
has been a wide circle of opinion that 
the Northwest wheat belt, where 
heretofore farmers have voted heavily 
in favor of marketing quotas, may 
have soured on this device since it 
penalizes this high quality wheat 
producing area equally with other 
areas where, it is alleged, wheat is of 
poorer milling quality. 

However, the National Farmers 
Union and Farmers Union Grain Ter- 
minal Assn. with their “ward level” 
strength have publicly announced 
they would urge farmers to vote to 
adopt the referendum. 





MNF TO KANSAS CITY 


KANSAS CITY — nts 
were completed here last week for 
the annual convention of the Millers 
National Federation in Kansas City 
April 23-25, 1956, Herman Steen, vice 
president of the federation, an- 
nounced. The meeting will take place 
at the Muehlebach Hotel. 
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CSS Begins Wheat Consolidation 


Program; News of Results Awaited 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—The USS. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture last week an- 
nounced that five Commodity Stabili- 
zation Service commodity offices were 
being authorized, beginning May 31, 
to negotiate sales of country-stored 
CCC-owned wheat to the extent that 
immediate offsetting purchases can 
be made of wheat stored in terminal 
or seaboard elevators, 

The USDA program of consolidat- 
ing and rotating CCC wheat stocks 
stops somewhat short of utopia for 
the grain trade. 

The program, resulting from pro- 
longed discussions with all segments 
of the trade, will start on a limited 
scale, restricted to intra-market 
transactions and further limited by 
certain obstacles. 

USDA said the extent to which the 
method is utilized will depend on 
how well it works on the limited 
basis and on its acceptance by the 
grain trade as a means of moving 
CCC-owned wheat from points of pro- 
duction to points of terminal storage 
and utilization. 

Basically the program is designed 
to expedite the moving of CCC wheat 
at interior points by sales to the 
trade and immediate re-purchase by 
CCC of wheat at terminal or port 
elevator positions. For a number of 
years the private trade has fought 
for some mechanism of this kind 
wherein it and not CCC field offices 
would handle the grain movement. 

How well the program will work 
remains to be seen, but the plan has 
been widely discussed by the trade 
and refined to meet its criticism of 
the original plan. 

The program will be in addition to 
the present CCC method of direct 
shipments of wheat from country 
points to terminals or through ex- 
changes of wheat between those posi- 
tions. 

In describing the program, USDA 
says that sales will be negotiated at 
country points at the going market 
prices between country warehouse- 
men or their representatives and the 
CSS commodity offices. CSS will 
make offsetting purchases at ter- 
minal or seaboard storage, and the 
wheat must be of No. 2 or better 
grade and the price must not be 
higher than the market price. The 
sale and offsetting purchase will be 
simultaneous. 

USDA says that sales of CCC- 
owned wheat at interior points wiil 
be made only to warehousemen stor- 
ing CCC-owned grain or to persons 
authorized to act as representatives 
of those warehousemen. Such sales 
will be made by CSS at the market 
price at the time of sale to the extent 
that CSS can purchase an equivalent 
quantity of wheat at terminal or sea- 
board position. The transactions must 
be simultaneous, thereby indicating 
that some negotiations at country 
points must be deferred or delayed 
until such time as CSS can obtain 
offsetting purchases. These purchases 
will also have to be made at the go- 
ing market price. 

Sales of wheat at terminal or sea- 
board elevators may be made to CCC 
by the private trade to the extent 
that offsetting purchases can be ar- 
ranged. 

USDA has imposed a qualification 
which may tend to stymie many po- 
tential deals as it has imposed a re- 


quirement that sales of CCC-owned 
wheat in an elevator having a CCC 
occupancy storage guarantee will be 
made only if the warehouseman will 
agree to waive the occupancy guar- 
antee to the amount of the purchase. 
While this qualification seems only a 
normal protection on the part of 
USDA, it may in some instances 
make warehousemen reluctant to let 
go of government wheat, preferring to 
have the movement initiate with CCC 
itself and thereby retain their rights 
under the storage occupancy guar- 
antee. 

The intra-market movement, which 
is the first qualification on the pro- 
gram, is not unexpected, but in this 
connection the CCC Dallas and Kan- 
sas City offices are considered as a 
single area. The other offices involved 
in the operation are those at Chicago, 
Minneapolis and Portland, Ore. 

How great an opportunity this pro- 
gram opens up for the cash commis- 
sion merchants remains to be dis- 
closed. It would appear that in the 
Northwest, where that market re- 
flects substantial line elevator opera- 
tions, the cash commission merchant 
will have a somewhat reduced par- 
ticipation in the flow of the govern- 
ment grain. In the Kansas City- 
Dallas area, the position of the cash 
commission merchant would appear 
more favorable. 

In the past trade deals for govern- 
ment-owned wheat have been subject 
to considerable discussion as to ap- 
propriate price decisions. Whether 
these CCC offices will now be able to 
gear their operations to a _ point 
whereby they can expedite deals be- 


tween CCC and the trade remains to 
be demonstrated. 

As with most changes of such sharp 
character, there probably will be sub- 
stantial clashing of gears before the 
machinery functions smoothly. It does 
reflect, however, the disposition of 
CCC to turn back the grain han- 
dling movement to the private trade 
as far as seems possible under gov- 
ernment loan programs, and the pro- 
gram also reflects broad discussions 
of details with trade groups in all 
markets. It will now be tested in 
action. 
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OPEN HOUSE 
GAYLORD, KANSAS—Open house 
was held here May 28 at the newly 
built grain elevator owned by the 
Frieling Grain Company, Inc. 
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Flour Mills of America 
Appoints Carl Allen 


KANSAS CITY—The appointment 
of Carl Allen as baking research di- 
rector of Flour Mills of America, Inc., 
Kansas City, has been announced by 
J. R. Mulroy, executive vice” presi- 
dent of the company. Mr. Allen, who 
resides in Havertown, Pa., has re- 
cently been with Standard Brands, 
Inc. 

He is a graduate of the Dunwoody 
Institute, Minneapolis, and is well 
known through his various connec- 
tions with the milling and allied 
trades of the baking industry. He is a 
member of the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, the Allied Trades 
of the Baking Industry, Inc., the Bal- 
timore Bakers Club and is a past-sec- 
retary of the Baltimore Production 
Men’s Club. 

“Mr. Allen has had wide experience 
in baking service and sales work 
throughout the country,” Mr. Mulroy 
declared, “and we are pleased to have 
him on our staff.” 





IWA Flour, Wheat Export Sales 
By U.S. Ahead of 1954 Figures 


WASHINGTON—Sales reports of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
under the International Wheat Agree- 
ment disclose that for the period end- 
ing May 24, 1955, flour sales from the 
U.S. are running slightly over 10% 
higher than for a comparable time 
last year. 

There were several noteworthy in- 
creases in the U.S. flour volume under 
the pact, probably the most important 
being the boost in Dutch purchases 
which ran approximately one million 





Flour Output Down in April 


U.S. wheat flour production in 
April totaled 17,283,000 sacks, The 
Northwestern Miller estimates. Out- 
put averaged 823,000 sacks a day 
during the 21-working-day month. 

Total April output was down 13% 
from the March total of 18,884,000 
sacks. On a daily average basis, April 
production was down 48% from 
March, when the average was 865,000 
sacks. The difference in percentages 
is explained by a difference in num- 
ber of working days. 

Total April production in 1954 was 
17,217,000 sacks. The total for April 
this year thus represents a slight in- 
crease of 4% over a year earlier. 
The April daily average this year was 
up about 5% from a year earlier, 


when the average was 783,000 sacks. 

The Northwestern Miller estimate 
of flour production is derived from 
reports received from mills in prin- 
cipal production centers and regions 
which are believed to account for ap- 
proximately 74% of total U.S. out- 
put. 

All production centers and regions 
in the U.S. showed at least some de- 
crease in daily average production 
from March to April. The percentage 
decreases at the three principal mill- 
ing centers were: Minneapolis, 8.3%; 
Kansas City, 2.5%; Buffalo, 6.3%. 
Percentage decreases for the various 
areas were: Northwest, 7.2%; South- 
west, 2.6%; central and southeast, 
2.1%; north Pacific coast, 7.2%. 


U.S. Wheat Flour Production for April, 1955 


alo, Kansas City and Minneapolis represent 100% of production. Ad- 
PO y- Bs Pg U.S. are based on reports from mills which are believed to account 
for approximately 75% of the total U.S. wheat flour output.) 


Minneapolis 
Interior Northwest 
NORTHWEST 


Kansas City 
Interior 


Sees esceeneceneseseresese 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEAST 
NORTH PACIFIC COAST .... 


TOTALS 
Percent of U.S. Total 
ADJUSTED ESTIMATES, U.S. 
AVERAGE PER DAY 
*Indicates actual census total. 

















April, March, April, 
1955 1955 1954 
829,400 991,500 857,900 
1,590,100 1,864,400 1,933,800 
2,419,500 2,855,800 1,971,700 
1,047,200 1,176,600 1,215,700 
3,902,200 4,392,400 3,799,100 
4,949,400 5,509,000 5,014,800 
2,009,300 2,349,500 1,791,600 
2,228,300 2,493,500 2,064,000 
1,235,200 1,459,300 1,478,800 
12,841,700 14,727,100 18,141,000 
74.3 74.0 76.3 
17,283,000 19,884,000*  17,217,000* 
823,000 865,000* 783,000* 


bushels in wheat equivalent, ahead 
of the 1954 wheat pact year. The cur- 
rent total is 4,199,000 bu. 


Flour sales gains are reported 
for Cuba which also shows an in- 
crease of about 900,000 bu. and Leb- 
anon which at this time last year 
had made no US. flour purchases un- 
der the pact. The Lebanese flour buy- 
ing this year to date amounts to 
1,532,000 bu. 

Guatemala nearly doubled its flour 
imports from the U.S. under the pact 
and the Philippines stepped up U:S. 
flour purchases by about 600,000 bu. 

There was some back-sliding. in 
flour procurement from the U.S., pos- 
sibly reflecting abnormal conditions 
last year. Egypt fell far short of last 
year’s commitments as did Saudi 
Arabia. In the case of Saudi Arabia 
it is noted that its wheat pact quota 
commitments have fallen behind those 
of the same time in 1954, indicating 
that further flour business may be 
possible to that source before the 
crop year ends. 


Export encouragement may be 
found in the increase of Belgian flour 
buying from the U.S. this crop year 
with sales nearly quadrupled. 

It is also encouraging to note that 
wheat exports for the same period 
are up approximately 30 million bush- 
els. 


Furthermore, the wheat pact as an 
index is losing some of its previous 
value since exports are subject to 
several stimuli such as sales under 
GR 262 and exports under Public Law 
480, Title I plus relief aid. 

Total sales from the US. this 
wheat pact year at 134,830,000_ bu. 
are now running ahead of 1954 by 
approximately 33 million bushels, 
leaving as of May 24, 1955, an un- 
filled export balance from the USS. 
of about 60 million bushels. An exam- . 
ination of the open quotas of import- 
ing nations and their previous buying 
habits, plus diversions of exports from 
the wheat pact to sales under PL 480, 
indicates that the U.S. probably will 
not complete its assigned export quo- 
ta this crop year. 

The wheat pact will enter its final 
year Aug. 1, this year. There is doubt 
that the-present staff at the USDA 
is sympathetic to another extension 
of the pact. 








May 31, 1955 
Diversified 
Program at 


AOM Meeting 


By PAUL L. DITTEMORE AND 
GEORGE E. SWARBRECK 
Northwestern Miller F.ditortal Staff 


ST. LOUIS—A diversified program, 
covering the whole theory and prac- 
tice of flour milling, was enjoyed by 
more than 560 members of the Asso- 
ciation of Operative Millers and 
members of the allied trades at the 
annual AOM technical conference in 
St. Louis, May 23-26. Joining in the 
social activities were 164 ladies. 

Arrangements were in the hands of 
a group of local officials under the di- 
rection of Marvin D. Jackson, Valier 
& Spies Milling Co., St. Louis, gen- 
eral chairman. R. G. Kohler, Merck 
& Co., Inc., was secretary-treasurer 
of the conference. 

In addition to hearing about devel- 
opments affecting their production 
techniques on the North American 
continent, the millers heard talks 
about activity in foreign countries, 
particularly in those ranking as im- 


portant flour importers. Philip W. 
Pillsbury, chairman of the board, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 


gave an illustrated lecture on foreign 
flour mills which he had visited re- 
cently. Mr. Pillsbury’s pictures were 
illustrative of the many advances 
made in foreign countries in estab- 
lishing their own flour milling pro- 


duction facilities and which, in turn, 
have reduced the demand from those 
countires for all flour from exporting 


sources such as the US. 

Denys W. Povey, technical execu- 
tive milling engineer of Thomas Rob- 
inson & Son, Ltd., Rochdale, England, 
gave a detailed description of South 
America’s latest and most modern 
flour mill which was recently erected 
by his company, He pointed out that 
the mill contained nearly all of the 
latest developments in- flour milling 
production, a situation which pointed 
up the competition which will have 
to be met in the future. 

A report of the opening sessions on 
May 23 appeared in The Northwest- 
ern Miller of May 24, page 15. De- 
tailed summaries of the papers deliv- 
ered before the members will appear 


(Continued on page 28) 





CCC WHEAT FOR FEED 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS — Much 
of the billion bushels of surplus 
wheat now held by Commodity Cred- 
it Corp. probably will be sold even- 
tually for livestock feed at a “sub- 
stantial financial loss,” secretary of 
agriculture Ezra Tzft Benson said 
here May 27. The secretary made the 
statement in answer to questions at 
a press conference preceding his 
speech at the Kansas Wheat Field 
Day. The secretary used as a parallel 
a similar situation when govern- 
ment found itself overburdened by 
surplus powdered skim milk. He said 
it was sold at a figure low enough 
to move into the market as live- 
stock feed and the move was made 
to insure the milk being used in 
some way before it could spoil in 
storage. “You may be sure we will 
not allow wheat in storage to be- 
come unfit for use in some form,” 
the. secretary said. “If we have to 
do something drastic about wheat, I 
will not hesitate to recommend it.” 
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Step Taken Toward Flour Package 
Weight Agreement, Federation Says 


(See Editorial on Page 19) 


WASHINGTON — The evaporation 
loss in family flour package weights 
and the interpretation and recogni- 
tion of weight tolerances as the basic 
point of conflict between millers and 
Weights and measures officials has 
taken a step toward settlement, the 
Millers National Federation reports. 


In a recent issue of a federation 
publication, the MNF backgrounded 
the current report released by the 
40th National Conference on Weights 
and Measures held here recently. 

The milling industry has gained 
good will through the report, the fed- 
eration said in releasing the full text 
to its membership. (This report ap- 
pears on this page.) 

Weights and measures officials have 
recommended that they concentrate 
their checkweighing of flour packages 
at the warehouse level. The accept- 
ance of a reasonable loss in weight 
and the holding of retail outlets re- 
sponsible were characterified by the 
federation as a “substantial advarice 
in thinking” on the part of weights 
and measures officials. 

Following the observation by some 
segments of the committee that mills 
were using antiquated weighing 
equipment and inadequate checking, 
the Millers National Federation made 
a survey of 112 mills. 


“Disclosures were not flattering to 
the industry as a whole,” it was re- 
ported in the Hook-Up. 


“Only two mills possess automatic 
check weighers. Manual check weigh- 
ing of package weights is grossly in- 
adequate in many instances. 103 of 
the 112 mills stated that sealing 
weights were checked periodically. 58 
of these make hourly checks or more 
frequently. 28 mills check only once 
per day or less frequently. Some mills 
report that packing lines are not shut 
down for scale adjustments unless 
and until weight deficiencies of from 
two to four ounces are observed. 


“Weight shortages as observed by 
inspectors are caused by one of three 
probabilities: Sifting, or spillage 
which can usually be readily detect- 
ed; evaporation loss or actual short 
packing are the other two. The in- 
spector has no way of definitely dis- 
tinguishing which of the latter two 
could be at fault. Industry spokesmen 
have always taken a very strong 
stand in asserting that the mills are 
doing a proper and adequate job of 
packaging so that flour leaving the 
mill is full net weight. They have 
contended that evaporation loss is the 
offender practically without excep- 
tion. The disclosures of this survey 
hardly justify this contention. There 
is ample evidence that would justify 
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the allegations made by the weights 
and measures inspectors that pack- 
ing practices in some mills leave 
much to be desired. They have some 
justification for their claim that the 
evaporation loss approach is being 
over-emphasized. The survey suggests 
that some mills are taking advantage 
of tolerances presently allowed by 
weight inspectors, and are either 
careless or indifferent, rather than 
insistent, on accurate weight control. 

“Another disclosure of the survey 
was that of the 112 reporting mills, 
19 state they overpack as a matter 
of regular practice. The overpack 
ranges from % oz. or less to as much 
as 6 oz.” 

Milling industry members of the 
flour committee of the weights and 
measures organization are Robert V. 
Harris, Harris Milling Co., Owosso, 
Mich.; C. E. Joyce, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., who succeeded Otis W. Gallo- 
way, and O. A. Oudal, General Mills, 
Inc. Assistants were John Lynch, In- 
ternational Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
Glenn G. Paxton and Herman Fakler 
of the Millers National Federation. 

Other participants were J. P. Mc- 
Bride, director of standards for Mas- 
sachusetts, chairman; V. D. Campbell, 
Ohio; M. A. Nelson, Michigan; S. C. 
Rowe, U.S. Food & Drug Administra- 
tion, and W. S. Bussey, National Bu- 
reau of Standards. 


Full Text of Flour Package Weight Report 


The special flour committee (of the 
National Conference on Weights and 
Measures) has now completed its 
second year of study and herewith 
presents its final report. This com- 
mittee, as you will recall, grew out 
of a motion at the 38th National 
Conference on Weights and Measures 
with representation on said commit- 
tee, of three weights and measures 
officials, three members of flour in- 
dustry and two consultant members, 
W. S. Bussey, chief of the Office of 
Weights and Measures of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards, and S. C. 
Rowe, of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, U.S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare. Its 
first year of activity is recited in the 
tentative report submitted to the 
39th Conference which briefly includ- 
ed a visit to flour mills to witness 
actual operations and gathering test 
data from various weights and meas- 
ures jurisdictions. This work was not 
completed to the satisfaction of the 
committee and a furtber year of 
study was requested of the conference 
and was granted. 


Over the years, flour has offered a 
weights and measures problem due 
to variations in weight that occur 
in packaged flour and which are 
largely attributable to the hygro- 
scopic nature of the commodity. Flour 
is of nationwide use which gives it 
an interstate phase and therefore, it 
originally comes under federal con- 
trol. It is to be noted that under 
this supervision, it is required that 
the commodity be equal to the 
marked weight on the package, irre- 
spective of type of package in rela- 
tion to ability to arrest moisture loss, 
at the time it enters interstate com- 
merce. The federal code further per- 
mits variations of two general types: 


1. Variations from the stated weight 
or measure shall be permitted 
when caused by ordinary and 
customary exposure, after the 
food is introduced into interstate 
commerce, to conditions which 
normally occur in good distribu- 
tion practice and which unavoid- 
ably result in change of weight 
or measure. 


2. Variations from the _ stated 
weight, measure, or numerical 
count shall be permitted when 
caused by unavoidable deviations 
in weighing, measuring, or count- 
ing idividual packages which oc- 
cur in good packing practice; 
but, variations shall not be per- 
mitted to such extent that the 
average of the quantities in the 
packages comprising a shipment 
or other delivery of food is be- 
low the quantity stated, and no 
unreasonable shertage in any 
package shall be permitted, even 
though overages in other pack- 
ages in the same shipment or 
delivery compensate for such 
shortage. 


It is therefore recognized under 
the first of these permissive varia- 
tions that unless the package is air 
tight, variations will occur by reason 
of moisture loss or so-called shrink- 
age. The Federal Food and Drug 
Administration makes allowance for 
the shrinkage only after the product 
enters interstate commerce, depend- 
ent on factors such as type and size 
of package, temperature and humidity 
of atmosphere to which the commod- 
ity is subjected, the length of time 
in storage and type of product. It 
does not, however, set up specific 
tolerances as it is treated as a ques- 
tion of fact to be determined on the 


circumstance of a particular case. 
Moisture loss or shrinkage appears 
to be the principal difficulty with 
flour. The second of the permissible 
variations is more easily controlled 
as this involves mechanical phases of 
proper quantity control and needed 
improvements in this respect in some 
instances, have been recommended by 
your committee. 

Insofar as this body is concerned, 
the problem which confronts it is the 
intra-state phase or when state laws 
become operative. State laws are not 
uniform, however. Some states have 
a law requiring that all commodities 
in package form be marked as to 
quantity, others require that food in 
package form only be so marked, 
with provision in some of these latter 
states that variations similar to the 
federal code are permissible, while in 
other states no such provision is 
made. Again, in other states there 
is no law requiring package food to 
be marked and these states apparent- 
ly operate solely on the so-called 
short weight law while certain other 
states have a “net weight” law re- 
quiring that all commodities sold be 
of the represented weight. This pre- 
sents a situation somewhat chaotic 
where some states may proceed under 
authority with varying degrees of 
success, with the probability that 
states having only a short weight 
law or net weight law have the most 
favorable position with relation to 
expectancy of successful prosecution 
insofar as the question of shrinkage 
is involved, although doubtless courts 
may take into consideration possi- 
bility of physical compliance with 
the law. 


You will recall that in the tenta- 
tive report to the 39th Conference, 


(Continued on page 25) 
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Higher Wheat Quality Forecast 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS—Pledg- 
ing to “do my utmost” to improve 
wheat quality, Ezra Taft Benson, sec- 
retary of agriculture, announced a 
three-point program for that 
at the Kansas Wheat Field Day here 
May 27. He said: 

1. The U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture is now “favorably consider- 
ing’ a loan rate discount schedule 
which would be applied against in- 
ferior wheat varieties grown in 1956. 

2. The department has undertaken 
a comprehensive review of official 
wheat standards to bring them up to 
date. 

3. The department this year will 
launch a broad field trial of the “sedi- 
mentation test” as a means of assay- 
ing the potential bread baking quali- 
ties of wheat. 

Some 6,000 wheat growers and sev- 
eral hundred millers, bakers and 
grain men participated in the annual 
field day activities at the Hutchinson 
Sports Arena under the sponsorship 
of the Kansas Wheat Improvement 
Assn. in cooperation with Kansas 
State College. Secretary Benson’s 
talk was the highlight of an all-day 
program which had as its central 
theme an improvement in baking 
quality of Kansas wheats. The Wheat 
Improvement group is urging Kansas 
farmers this year to plant 50% of 
their acreage in strong-gluten wheats 
and 50% in “mellow” gluten types, 
eliminating all poor baking varieties. 

Marked improvement is already 
under way, J. H. Rathbone, president 
of the association, reported in pre- 
dicting that in the fall of 1955, Kan- 


sas farmers would harvest at least 
23% of strong varieties, 68% of me- 
dium strength types and only 9% of 
poorer kinds, compared with 14%, 


71% and 15%, respectively, this sea- 
son. These figures were based on a 
comparative survey of 328,000 acres, 
he said. 
Approves Program 

‘I heartily applaud the broad and 
constructive program of the Kansas 
Wheat Improvement Assn.,” Mr. Ben- 
son told the farmers. He said a loan 
rate discount schedule for inferior 
varieties would be announced well in 
advance of next fall’s planting “if a 
realistic program can be developed.” 

“For a state which has produced 
nothing but fine milling wheat, Kan- 
sas is devoting far tod much acreage 
to weak and medium gluten varie- 
ties,’ the secretary said. “I am in full 
agreement with your wheat improve- 
ment association in its determination 
to stamp out the so-called ‘cats and 
dogs’ which accounted for some 13% 
of the seeded wheat acreage in Kan- 
sas last year. It would be desirable 
at the same time to encourage add.- 
tional shifts from some of the me- 
dium strength wheats to strong glu- 
ten varieties in those parts of the 
state best adapted to top quality 
wheat production.” 

The secretary commented that 
most of the poor wheat has been 
taken over by the government, about 


quality wheat for the domestic mar- 
ket as compared with the grower of 
poor quality grain. This would per- 
petuate the injustices of the rigid 
price plan which treated all wheat as 
virtually the same for the loan pur- 
poses, he declared. 

“Unless we redirect wheat produc- 
tion toward improved quality and at 
the same time reduce the incentives 
which have encouraged wholesale ex- 
pansion of wheat acreage outside the 
areas where it is most economically 
produced, we have only seen the be- 
ginning of our surplus problem,” he 
added. 

Rigid price supports have failed, 
the secretary emphasized. They freeze 
production in unbalanced and un- 
economic patterns and discourage 
efficient utilization of farm resources. 
And when surpluses make it neces- 
sary to apply controls, “the farmer 
who has been growing quality prod- 
ucts for the market finds himself in 
the same production straitjacket as 
the man who has been using the gov- 
ernment loan program for a dumping 
ground.” 


What Happened to Markets 

Three other speakers also explained 
to the wheat producers what was 
happening to their markets: Herman 
Steen, vice president of the Millers 
National Federation, described do- 
mestic market changes. Dr. John 
Shellenberger, head of the milling 
school, Kansas State College, made 
a report on export markets. E. E. 
Kelley, Jr., president of the American 
Bakers Assn., gave the baking indus- 
try viewpoint and experience. 

Mr. Steen told the farmers that 
there has been a “tremendous substi- 
tution of other wheats for Kansas 
wheat the past few years in flour 
mills.” In the past 15 years, he said, 
Turkish wheat was gradually sup- 
planted by other varieties more satis- 


factory to the wheat grower, but not 
always good for bakery flour produc- 
tion. The quality of Kansas flours 
suffered until the millers resorted to 
the radical step of adding outside 
wheat to Kansas wheat in order to 
provide the necessary gluten strength. 
At first, this was only a trickle, Mr. 
Steen related, but the practice has 
grown rapidly, especially in the last 
three years. In 1952, substitution of 
Nebraska and spring wheats reached 
a level of 10 to 20%, he estimated. 

“IT have recently inquired of many 
millers as to this situation on the 
1954 crop,” Mr. Steen continued. 
“You will be astounded to learn that 
there is probably no flour mill in this 
area which serves the bakery trade 
which imported less than 25% of its 
grind. Several millers have ground as 
much as 50% of outside wheat. It 
seems to be a conservative statement 
that the millers of Kansas wheat 
taken as a group must have turned 


to other areas for no less than a third 
of their total grind since last har- 
vest.” 

Thus, Mr. Steen pointed out, Kan- 
sas wheat producers have lost a third 
of their most important market. He 
said this would be a pessimistic pic- 
ture were it not for the fact that sur- 
veys show that the proportion of 
strong wheat in the new crop is 
higher than a year ago and there has 
been a tremendous upsurge in in- 
terest among growers in planting 
stronger varieties. In this way, the 
market can be regained, he said. 


Exports Fade 


It is the same in export markets, 
said Dr. Shellenberger, who recently 
returned from a European wheat sur- 
vey study. “The feeling seems to pre- 
vail among wheat growers that sur- 
plus wheat, regardless of quality, can 
be sold in foreign countries if only a 


(Continued on page 24) 





More Strong Kansas Wheat 
This Year, Kansas Forum Told 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS — More 
strong baking wheats for Kansas this 
year were forecast at a Miller-Baker 
Forum that preceded the Wheat Field 
Day activities here May 27. About 200 
millers and bakers from all parts of 
the country listened to discussions of 
the various factors behind the present 
high wheat and flour prices at a ses- 
sion which started with a “Kansas 
Country-Style Brunch.” 

J. R. Mulroy, executive vice presi- 
dent, Flour Mills of America, Inc., 
Kansas City, told the forum that the 
area of Kansas that produces the best 
bakery wheats is in better condition 
than the state average and also shows 








an improvement in the type of wheat 
seeded. 

“We have good prospects for more 
bakery type wheat from Kansas than 
we had last year,” Mr. Mulroy said. 
“The central and western areas 
should produce 80 million bushels of 
which about 55 million will be of 
moderate strength and 20 million of 
strong wheat. This would mean about 
the same amount of medium strength 
wheat and an increase of 8 to 10 
million of strong types.” 

Jack H. Rathbone, president of the 
Kansas Wheat Improvement Assn., 
forecast even greater improvement 
a year hence. “There will be the big- 
gest change you ever saw in wheat 
varieties seeded this fall,” he declared. 
He cited a survey made of a sample 
of wheat farms covering about 322,- 
000 acres in the main wheat belt of 
the state. Next fall, these farmers 
will harvest 23% of their acreage in 
strong wheats, compared with 14% in 
1954. Wheats of medium strength will 
amount to 68% of the total compared 


with 72% last year and poor varie- 
ties will be seeded only on 9% of 
the area, as against 15% in 1954. 


Even these figures will be exceeded 
in certain important areas, he pointed 
out. 

Grain buyers next year will have 
to throw away any preconceived no- 
tions they may have about the loca- 
tion of baking quality wheats, and 
every wheat buyer should reappraise 
his wheat buying policies, the associ- 
ation president said. 


Kansas Crop Outlook 
In reporting on the Kansas crop 
outlook, Mr Mulroy said heavy May 
rains have brought some improve- 
ment. Average condition of the Kan- 


TESTIMONIAL—William R. Duerr, Flour Mills of America, Inc., is shown 
here presenting to R. Hugh Uhimann, of the Standard Milling Co., a plaque 
honoring Paul Uhimann, Sr., who could not be present, for his many years 
of service to the Kansas Wheat Improvement Assn. For many years the wheat 
field day was held on Mr. Uhimann’s farm near Kansas City, but this year 
took place at Hutchinson, Kansas. Mr. Uhimann also served the wheat im- 
provement group in many other ways. The text of the testimonial is as fol- 
lows: “For your generous spirit in furthering the attainment of the goals of 
the Kansas Wheat Improvement Assn. by providing your land and other 
material assistance, and inspiring associates of the breadstuffs industry to 
unite in working for more and better bread for all the world, this organization 
acknowledges its gratitude. Through your contribution to Kansas wheat im- 
provement you have demonstrated that, by that mustering the knowledge and 
power of science, men can help themselves, help one another and help all men.” 


sas crop on May 1 was 71% of normal 
for the entire 9,100,000 acres re- 
maining for harvest. 

Based on May 1, the speaker said, 
“the eastern third of the state with 
about 1,300,000 acres showed condi- 
tion of 90 to 95%. This crop was in 
very good condition and has not de- 
teriorated, but this area does not 
produce very much wheat suitable for 
a bakery flour mix.” 

The effects on the wheat market of 
loan programs, storage building and 

(Continued on page 24) 


41% of the last two crops. 

Not Meeting World Competition 

“We are not meeting world wheat 
competition in a quality basis,” Mr. 
Benson said in pointing out that the 
present surplus is sufficient for two 
years domestic and export needs. 

Secretary Benson took a slap at 
the “two-price” wheat program pro- 
posals, for which there is a good deal 
of support among Kansas growers. 
He said the plan would not reward 
appropriately the farmer who grew 
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EXHIBIT—Wheat farmers gather around an exhibit of wheat varieties in the 
Hutchinson sports arena during the recent field day. Kansas State College 
erected 14 exhibits dealing with various phases of crop production. John 
Johnson, professor of milling technology, Kansas State College, explains the 
difference from the milling and baking standpoint. (Center) J. Allan Mactier, 


Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Omaha, Steve Vesecky, Campbell-Taggart 
Associated Bakeries, Dallas, and Clifford B. Hanson of Nebraska Consolidated 
visit during the field day. (Right) Fred Hughes, Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, 
left, is shown some of the highlights of the loaf produced by one of the C. J. 
Patterson Co. bakeries by L. F. Marnett and Robert Becker of Patterson. 
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THE QUALITY STORY—What makes a good loaf of bread is explained (left) 


by Lin. L. Lundgaard, Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, second from 
left, while Dwight Anderson, O. K. Grain Co., Kiowa, Kansas, inspects one of 
the 1,000 loaves in the American Institute of Baking display. Looking on are 
Ted Appel, Bison, Kansas, left, and Howard Gillig, Kiowa, wheat growers. 
(Center) Norman Whitehair, Kansas State College extension specialist, 


demonstrates one of the charts used in talks to wheat farmers on the value 
of seeding better wheat varieties. (Right) Sheldon Chandler, Farmers State 
Bank, Sterling, Kansas; Fred Pfizenmayer, flour buyer, Continental Baking 
Co., New York; H. H. Halbeck, Farmers Co-op Union, Sterling, Kansas, and 
Arthur G. Hessel, director of purchases for the Continental Baking Co. in 
New York. 





WHEAT FIELD DAY—Several breadstuffs industry personalities at the 
Kansas field day are shown above. (Left) Herman Steen, right, vice president 
of the Millers National Federation, Chicago, chats with two wheat farmers, 
Walter Rerick, left, and Alva Bell, both of Wellington, Kansas. (Center) 
Heading for the chuck wagon dinner are, left to right, J. W. Stewart, Com- 


j \ 
ee 
Indianapolis; J. H. Rathbone, president of the Kansas Wheat Improvement 
Assn., Wichita, and Lloyd Leatherrock, retired, formerly with the Kansas 
Milling Co., Wichita. (Right) At a country style brunch are Charles Ritz, 


International Milling Co., Minneapolis, and Elmer Reed, Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita. The brunch at the Miller-Baker Forum preceded the Wheat Field 


mander-Larabee Milling Co., 


Chaff... 


From Wheat Field Day 


About 125 millers and bakers made 
the trip from Kansas City to Hutch- 
inson by special train, amply sup- 
plied with all the necessities of life 
needed for a cross-country trip. With 


water standing in the fields all along 
the way from heavy storms Kansas 
looked like anything but a drouth 
ridden state 
€ 

Although there was no way to 
count accurately, it was estimated 
that about 6,000 wheat farmers and 
others attended the big field day 


event at the Hutchinson Sports 
Arena. The crowd began to gather 
early when the doors opened at 3 p.m. 
and had a chance to visit some 14 


Kansas City; William Bowman, Acme-Evans Co., 


exhibits prepared by Kansas State 
College on a wide variety of crop sub- 
jects, as well as two big exhibits pre- 
pared by the American Institute of 
Baking and the Wheat Flour In- 
stitute. There were about 1,000 loaves 
of bread in the bakery display, which 
ran the entire length of two sides 
of the arena. Breads from every state 
except New Hampshire were shown. 
co 

It was the first Kansas Wheat 
Field Day to be held outside the 
Kansas City area and also the first 
without Jess B. Smith, long-time 
president of the association. During 
the forum discussion at the Baker 
Hotel in the morning, the group 
stood a moment in silent tribute to 
Mr. Smith whose death occurred last 
summer. 


Jack Rathbone estimated that the 
wheat farmers present represented 


Day ceremonies. 


some 35 to 50 million bushels of 
wheat production and the bakers 
present could account for about 100 
million bushels of wheat use and 
about $1.5 billion of bakery produc- 
tion. The farmers were not such 
small businessmen either as it takes 
about $50,000 to “rig up” for wheat 
production as practiced in western 
Kansas, Mr. Rathbone said. 
e 


Secretary Benson’s talk was 
put on the television circuits, so 
many farmers who did not attend 
may have gotten the wheat quality 
message at home anyway. Even if 
they didn’t, they won’t escape. In his 
report on the year’s activities of the 
association, President Rathbone said 
that 177,000 copies of a special mail- 
ing piece on wheat quality will go 
to every R.F.D. routebox in the Kan- 
sas wheat belt and an additional 
mailing will be made to all Post Of- 


fice Box holders in some of the west- 
ern towns. Half the cost is being 
borne by farm organizations and half 
by the wheat association. 
e 
The miller members of the wheat 
improvement association as is cus- 
tomary entertained their baker 
guests at a banquet the evening be- 
fore the big event. This year they 
also paid special attention to Kan- 
sas State College and a group of 
professors and department heads 
from the Manhattan school sat at 
the head table and were introduced 
to the crowd. K-State president 
James McCain made a brief talk dis- 
cussing the true meaning of a lib- 
eral arts education. 
e 


Some of the millers played hookey 
for a couple of hours to watch the 
film making, which was taking place 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Flour Buyers Delay All 
Buying But Nearby Needs 


Flour business continued to drag 
last week as buyers waited for fur- 
’ ther price adjustments associated 
with the oncoming winter wheat har- 
vest. 

Sales in the Southwest averaged 
36% of capacity, the same as in the 
previous week. Spring wheat mills 
sold an average of 37% of capacity, 
compared with 47% the previous 
week and mills in the central states 
sold flour equivalent to about 40% of 
capacity. 

Buyers confined purchases to fill- 
in lots or took quantities under price- 
date-of-shipment arrangements. They 
were not anxious to take more than 
amounts actually needed immediately 
because of relatively high prices pre- 
vailing. 

Family flour business also was 
limited. 

U.S. flour production averaged 92% 
of capacity, the same as the previous 
week. A year ago output averaged 
90% of capacity. Operations were 
steady in the Southwest, lighter at 
Buffalo and larger in all other areas. 
(See tables on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Sales of flour were 
light again last week for spring 
wheat mills, and volume averaged 
only 37% of five-day capacity, com- 
pared with 47% the previous week 
and 60% a year ago. 

Most bakers are taking only fill-in 
requirements or securing their sup- 
plies on a price-date-of-shipment basis 
while waiting for opportunities to re- 
plenish contracts at a more favorable 
basis. After some further advances 
early last week, wheat prices once 
again turned down, However, the re- 
ductions in flour quotations, while 
amounting to several cents a sack, did 
not stir up any particular interest 
among buyers as prices were still 
quite a bit higher than levels at which 
previous bookings had been made. 

Operations at Minneapolis returned 
to a better level last week, with out- 
put calculated at 101% of five-day 
capacity, compared with 80% the pre- 
vious week and 86% a year ago. For 
the entire Northwest, operations av- 
eraged 90% of capacity, compared 
with 82% the week before and 93% 
a year ago. 

Shipments from spring wheat mills 
averaged 86% of capacity compared 
with 83% the previous week and 87% 
a year ago. 

Clear flour prices were about un- 
changed. Family flour business was 
unchanged and quiet, with prices of 
leading brands unchanged. 

Quotations May 27, 100-lb. cottons, 
carlots: Standard patent $6.86@6.93, 
short patent $6.96@7.03, high gluten 
$7.41@7.43, first clear $5.86@6.53, 
whole wheat $6.66@6.78, family $6.87 


@7.65. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: The flour business 
continued slow in the Southwest and 
the trade awaited a new crop basis 
on which to increase selling activity. 
Sales remained about steady at 36% 
of the area’s capacity, against 36% 
in the previous week and 52% a 
year ago. 

Bakers were faced with paying the 
year’s top prices for price-date-of- 
shipment purchases. More fortunate 
buyers who booked through June 
were standing on the sidelines. New 


crop values still are uncertain. Heavy 
rains in recent weeks have caused 
latest estimates to be hiked but qual- 
ity and condition remain to be seen. 


Activity in clears is limited due to 
the sharp cut in export subsidy for 
a new crop position and the lack of 
any patent sales on a new crop basis. 
The trend in the absence of any ex- 
port demand was easier. 

Quotations May 31, carlots, Kansas 
City, cottons: hard winter bakery 
short patent $6.40@6.45, standard 
95% $6.30@6.35, straight $6.25@6.30, 
established brands of family flour 
$6.75@7.50, first clears $4.85@5.15, 
second clears $4.75@4.80, 1% ash 
clears or higher $4.40@4.55. 

Wichita: Mills operated 4% days 
at capacity last week. Sales, of which 
80% was bakery flour, averaged 54%, 
compared with 32% the preceding 
week and 37% a year ago. Shipping 
directions were slow to fair. Prices 
May 27 were up 12¢ sack on family 
flour and 15¢ on bakery flour, com- 
pared with the previous week. 

Salina: Demand for flour the past 
week was quiet with prices about 25¢ 
sack higher than the previous week. 
Shipping directions were draggy. 

Hutchinson: Business for mills of 
this area was limited entirely to p.d.s. 
basis the past week with more of the 
trade going onto hand to mouth buy- 
ing, determined, at current price lev- 
els, to wait out the market. There 
was no interest in future bookings. 
Family flour buying was off. Prices 
were 15¢ higher, due to advancing 
premiums on wheat. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City: Hard winter family 
short patent, in cottons, enriched, 
$6.85@6.95; bakers’ short patent, in 
=— $6.30@6.35; standard $6.20G 


Oklahoma City: Flour trading was 
on a day-to-day basis with bakery 
flour particularly moving slow. On 
the other side of the picture was the 
fast-growing trade in package flours. 
Prices closed unchanged in family 
flour and 5¢ higher in bakery. Quota- 
tions, delivered Oklahoma points,. 
May 28: Carlots, family short patent 
$6.60@7, standard patent $6.10@6.30; 


bakery unenriched short patent $6.60 
@6.80, standard patent $6.50@6.70, 
straight grade $6.45@6.65. Truck lots 
20@50¢ higher on all grades. 

Texas: There was very little busi- 
ness consummated last week, averag- 
ing no more than 10% to 15% of ca- 
pacity and mostly p.d.s. It is not ex- 
pected that demand will improve un- 
til new crop values are determined, 
possibly the latter part of June or 
early July. Running time continues 
at three to four days. Prices were un- 
changed except that bakers flour was 
20¢ higher. Quotations May 27, 100’s, 


cottons: Extra high patent family 
$6.90@7.20; standard bakers unen- 


riched $6.70@6.80; first clears unen- 
riched $5.15@5.25, delivered Texas 
common points. 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour business continued 
near the lowest level of the season 
in the central states during the week 
ending May 28. Most sales were con- 
fined to small amounts of flour for 
early shipment, with many sales of 
the price date of shipment variety. 
Sales were estimated at around 40% 
of capacity. 

The biggest deterrent for trading 
activity was the high level of flour 
prices. Pushing up price ideas is the 
slow market for millfeeds. Wheat fu- 
tures, too, remain relatively high, 
despite the proximity of the new 
crop. Some flour mills are having 
difficulty running more than three 
days a week. 

Family flour sales were slow. Mills 
say the orders are just about cleaned 
up. 

Quotations May 28: spring top pat- 
ent $7.12@7.22, standard $7.02@7.15, 
clear $6.15@6.30; hard winter short 
$6 50@6.64, 95% patent $6.40@6.59, 
clear $5.49; family flour $8.05; soft 
winter short $7.30@7.42, standard 
$6.60@6.72, clear $5.81. 

St. Louis: Very little new business 
was done the past week. Buyers 
looked for lower costs. Clears and 
low grades were in fair demand. 

Quotations May 27: in 100-Ib. cot- 
tons: family top patent $6.70, top 
hard $7.70, ordinary $6.75; in 100-Ib. 
papers: bakers cake $7.45, pastry 
$5.70, soft straights $5.80, clears 
$5.30, hard winter shorts $6.70, 
standard $6.55, clears $5.80, spring 
short $7.45, standard $7.35, clears 
$7.15. 


(Continued on page 22) 





Limited Buying, Shipments Continue 
In Blended Durum Product Trade 


Manufacturers of macaroni and 
noodle products continued to buy 
blended durum granulars and other 
blended products on a fill-in basis last 
week, and sales as well as shipping 
directions remained on a restricted 
basis. 

Some millers anticipate at least a 
moderate improvement in the pace 
of trade during June because many 
manufacturers will be pushing their 
production up to take care of their 
customers’ requirements when maca- 
roni plants shut down for vacations 
in July. However, there were no in- 
dications yet of a start on improved 
durum product shipments. 

Prices on top quality durum wheat 
remained unchanged at $3.90 bu. at 
Minneapolis, but lower prices for 
hard wheats used in blending per- 
mitted a slightly lower quotation on 
blended granulars of $7.05 ewt., bulk, 
Minneapolis. 

Weather news from the durum area 


was more encouraging this week, 
with needed rainfall helping to push 
the crop elong. 

Durum wheat prices delivered in 
Minneapolis May 27 were as follows: 


13.5% Moisture or Less 
s ene eencccecetestesseeceooe $3.70 @3.90 


59 Ib 3.65 @ 3.85 
58 Ib. 3.60@ 3.80 
57 Ib. 3.50@ 3.70 
56 Ib. 3.40@3.60 
55 Ib. 3.30@3.50 
54 Ib. 3.15 @3.40 
53 Ib. 2.95 @3.25 
BZ ID, cevcccvccscccvesessensvece 2.75 @3.10 
51 Ib 2.50@2.90 





DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 
capacity, in sacks, based on five-day week: 

5-day wk. Wkly. % 
ca- pro- of ca- 
pacity duction pacity 
May 168,500 140,196 83 


23-27 


Previous week ...- 168,500 *117,066 70 

See On io sic ss 168,500 161,329 96 

Crop year 

production 

July 1, 1954-May 27, 1955........ 7,242,948 

July 1, 1953-May 28, 1964........ 7,753,743 
* Revised. 


May 31, 1955 


Millfeed Markets 
More Stable After 
Series of Declines 


Millfeeds were somewhat firmer on 
fair demand at Minneapolis and Kan- 
sas City, but the market remained 
soft in the Chicago area. Bran was 
up for the week in Minneapolis, clos- 
ing up the gap between it and mid- 
dlings. In Kansas City, however, the 
spread between bran and shorts con- 
tinued. 

Formula feed demand held to about 
the levels of recent weeks or slipped 
back in the Northwest, manufactur- 
ers reported last week. The pattern 
of buying continues much like it has 
for the past several weeks, with 
spurts followed by moderate slumps. 

Maintaining better volume than a 
year ago are pig and hog feeds and 
turkey feeds, but practically all other 
types are experiencing lighter in- 
terest. 

Laying mash sales are still de- 
pressed because of discouragement 
over egg prices, and while chick feed 
sales continue to account for a fair 
volume these sales are off from 
earlier totals. Dairy feed business is 
seasonally light. 

Continued declines in feed prices 
have slowed down buying to some ex- 
tent, manufacturers feel, although 
the adjustment is considered a good 
sign for the future as it should re- 
store more favorable feeding ratios. 

Some scattered improvement in 
formula feed sales was reported in 
the Southwest last week. Generally 
demand remained below par for this 
time of year due to the decline of 
poultry numbers, but improvement 
in hog and turkey feed demand and 
steadiness of broiler and cattle fat- 
tening items left business at a pretty 
fair pace. 

Prices were at a fairly attractive 
level, particularly as far as proteins 
are concerned. For example, soybean 
oil meal hit the lowest price in years 
last week at a time when the hog 
market was showing some firmness. 
Such a trend is a break for feeders 
and has resulted in some declines in 
protein concentrate quotations. 

Very little chick feed business is 
left in a season which was a general 
disappointment to all concerned. 

Sales continued at a fairly steady 
pace in the central states during the 
week ending May 25, with perhaps 
some improvement in some individual 
cases. Feed manufacturers still point 
out that there has been no big sea- 
sonal increase in volume this spring, 
but that total sales for the year are 
approaching those of a year ago for 
the same period. 

Production was on a two-shift, five- 
day basis at most of the larger plants. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 46,510 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller, 
Production for the current week 
compared with an output of 45,941 in 
the previous week and 44,770 in the 
corresponding week of a year ago. 
Crop year production to date totaled 
2,289,006 tons as compared with 
2,171,125 tons in the corresponding 
period a year ago. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Daylight Time Extended 


MINNEAPOLIS—By order of the 
board of directors of the Minneapolis 
Grain Exchange, the daylight saving 
time schedule—8:30 a.m. to 12:15 p.m. 
—will be extended through Oct. 28. 














May 31, 1955 


Wheat prices showed spurts of 
strength, particularly in the Kansas 
City cash market, but in the May 
23-31 period, the general trend was 
lower, Futures at Chicago were off 
1% @ 2%¢ bu. Minneapolis July 
dropped 5¢ bu., with cash premiums 
holding unchanged, and deferred fu- 
tures at Minneapolis were off frac- 
tions to 13¢ bu. 

Kansas City futures were off 1@ 
1%¢ bu. as cash prices underwent 
erratic changes on the basis of pre- 
mium fluctuations. Tightness of old 
crop supplies in the Southwest was 
responsible for the strength that de- 
veloped early in the period. Good 
rains in both the Southwest and in 
the spring wheat area influenced 
markets as crop prospects improved 
accordingly. The trade was watching 
closely developments in the “consoli- 
dation and rotation” program for 
wheat announced by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture under which it 
will sell country-stored wheat while 
making offsetting purchases at ter- 
minal or seaboard elevators. What 
effect the program will have on prices 
could not immediately be determined. 

Closing prices for wheat futures May 
31 were: Chicago—July $1.9942-%, 
September $2.0034-5%, December 
$2.0234-%4, March $2.01%; Minneapo- 
lis—July $2.30%, September $2.23%, 
December $2.19%; Kansas City—July 
$2.12-2.12%, September $2.13%, De- 
cember $2.13%, March $2.10%. 

Rain Aids Crop 

Needed rain in the spring wheat 
territory raised the hopes of produc- 
ers as in some areas the precipitation 
ranged up to 3 in. It came in the form 
of a gentle drizzle which soaked into 
the ground. In the Southwest, pros- 
pects for better yields were improved 
by general rains during May which 
were described by one observer as 
“the most effective moisture in the 
Southwest since 1951.” Some wheat 
in the drouth area was beyond re- 
covery, but in other parts of the ter- 
ritory the moisture will help in head- 
ing and filling of the crop. 

Secretary Benson said last week 
that the announcement of the sup- 
port price for 1956 wheat will be 
made by June 15, indicating it would 
be above the minimum allowed by 
law of 75% of parity. According to 
some observers this comment may 
have been intended to influence a fa- 
vorable vote in the marketing quota 
referendum, although up to this 
point the official USDA position ap- 
parently has been neutral. The USDA 
last week announced terminal and 
country support rates for 1955 wheat 
on the basis of minimum national lev- 
els set last fall. Revisions will be 
made if parity for wheat increases 
by July 1. 

Receipts Smaller 

Wheat receipts at primary markets 
totaled 8.1 million bushels for the 
week ending May 26, compared with 
9 million bushels the previous week 
and 6.5 million the comparable week 
of 1954. Minneapolis receipts totaled 
1,479 cars, and Duluth, 1,475 cars. 
The average protein of the hard red 
spring wheat tested at Minneapolis 
during the week was 13.23% and 
durum 10.91%. Premium basis for 


cash wheat was unchanged. At the 
close of the week, ordinary No. 1 
dark northern spring or No. 1 north- 
ern spring quoted at 18@20¢ over the 
Minneapolis July price, 11% protein 
18@22¢ over, 12% protein 19@27¢ 
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Wheat Markets Turn Easier 
As Crop Outlook Improves 


over, 13% protein 30@40¢ over, 14% 
protein 38@48¢ over, 15% protein 
47@57¢ over, 16% protein 64@74¢ 
over the July. 

There was only limited buying in- 
terest in the durum market during 
the week. Receipts were light and 
this was a factor in keeping the price 
range at an unchanged basis through- 
out the period. (See table on page 4.) 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis May 27 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premium and discount 
factors: 


No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 
Spring, 58 Ib. 


Ordinary ...... 
11% Protein . 


14% Protein ... 
15% Protein 
16% Protein 


Protein premium for over 
%. 


2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
» 





16%, 1¢ each 


Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 


4¢ premium 
2¢ premium 
3¢ discount 
8¢ discount 
13¢ discount 
18¢ discount 
23¢ discount 
28¢ discount 
33¢ discount 
38¢ discount 
Under 50 Ib. 5@6¢ each pound lower 
Other Discounts 


Damage—% @1¢ each 1%. 

Moisture—l¢ each %% on 14 to 14%% 
moisture and 2¢ each \%% over 14%%. 

Spinkcota—10¢ bu. less. 


Reaches Peak, Falls 

A shortage of cash offerings caused 
wheat values to rise to a new peak 
at Kansas City late last week, but 
the market tumbled May 31 in spite 
of the tight supply. Closer proximity 
of new crop and better “growing 
weather contributed to the decline. 
Lack of any sufficient demand also 
was a factor. Ordinary premiums 
opened last week at 34¢ over for No. 
1 dark and hard winter, reached a 
high spot of 40¢ over May 26 and 
fell to 35¢ over May 31. The range 
for 12.5% protein went from 37@57¢ 
over to a top of 43@61¢ over before 
settling at 38@58¢ over this week. 
A similar trend was registered in 
higher proteins with 14% closing at 
39@64¢ over May 31. Basic July fu- 
tures opened last week at $2.12%, 
reached a high of $2.16 and closed at 
$2.12% May 31. 

While the trend definitely was 
lower, there were few, if any, cash 
trades in milling wheat this week to 
verify the trend. The situation was 
developed mainly through bids, and 
until a definite new crop pattern is 
established the market probably will 
continue in an unsettled condition. 
Receipts totaled 569 cars last week, 
compared with 742 in the previous 
week and 389 4 year ago. Of the 
week’s volume 250 cars were for the 
coe. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City May 27 
is shown in the accompanying table: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard. — 52% @2. +h 
No. 2 Dark and Hard...... 2.51% @2 

No. 3 Dark and Hard........ 2.50% O78: 
No. 4 Dark and =e cicbasns 2.49% @2.80 
No. 1 Red seseesee 2.41% @2.45% 
ee See 2.40% @2.45 
SE ME Faacbecepens+cosde 2.39% @2.44 
Bc Me EN bes < ose ndcbee vey 2.38% @2.43 


At Ft. Worth, ordinary No. 1 hard 
winter wheat was quoted May 31 at 
$2.60@2.63 and 13% protein at $2.64 
@2.65 for old crop, delivered Texas 
common points; new crop $2.48%@ 
2.50, this week shipment. The first 
carload of 1955 wheat from Bomar- 
ton, Texas, graded No. 2 dark hard, 
58.2 Ib., 124% moisture, 17% pro- 
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CURRENT Fiour PRODUCTION 


* * 


* * * 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, 


IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently in The 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 














May 23-27, *Previous May 24-28, May 25-29, May 26-31 
1955 week 1954 1953 1952 
Pr Ses eee 640,329 585,770 686,037 677,209 567,°61 
EES a: 1,180,933 1,181,203 1,114,548 1,025,856 1,154,195 
DEER ohne 016 Whip wae pelos sococes 479,420 605,431 501,959 540,664 455,657 
Central and Southeast ......... 604,586 581,321 566,223 512,088 427,223 
North Pacific Const ............ 304,683 296,705 292,229 256,516 183,333 
EL ab éareg'a Chaba <6c ie 4b 3,209,951 3,150,430 3,160,996 3,012,333 2,788,069 
Percentage of total U.S. output 75 75 75 75 75 
*Revised. 
Crop year flour production 
7~Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— r July 1 to— 
May 23-27, Previous May 24-28, May 25-29, May 26-31, May 27, May 28 
1955 week 1954 1953 1952 1955 1954 
Northwest ...... 90 82 93 82 68 31,090,434 32,423,439 
Southwest ....... 90 90 85 79 85 57,802,959 55,403,595 
a re 102 106 109 117 99 25,041,854 23,778,123 
Central and 8S. E. 90 87 84 7 64 25,816,000 25,355,465 
N. Pacific Coast . 7 85 83 71 50 14,200,943 13,258,493 
Totatse ..ccce 92 92 90 81 75 153,952,190 150,269,115 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
5-day week Flour % ac- 5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity capacity output tivity 
May 23-27 ...... 279,850 241,211 87 May 23-2 -+ 232,500 234,104 101 
Previous week .. 279,850 248,218 88 Previous week .. 232,500 *185,808 80 
Year ago ....... 279,850 249,338 89 Year ago ....... 262,500 219,240 86 
Two years ago .. 287,350 233,928 81 Two years ago .. 282,500 244,744 87 
Five-year average ..............++. 82 Five-year @VCTAMe ......ccecsees 86 
Ten-year average ...........e00e05 gi Ten-year average .......+++0+5: 78 


50 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 


5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

May 23-27 ...... 1,021,350 939,722 92 
Previous week . .1,021,350 932,985 92 
Year ago ....... 1,021,350 865,210 85 
Two years ago. .1,019,750 791,928 78 
Five-year AVerage .....-..eeeeees 83 
Ten-year AVCTABE ........s ee eecees $1 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 


Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 

5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 
May 23-27 ...... 671,400 604,586 90 
Previous week .. 671,400 *581,321 87 
Year ago ......- 671,400 566,223 84 
Two years ago .. 671,400 512,088 76 
Five-year A@VeCrTag@e ......+ssesesees 7 
Ten-year AVETABE .......02seseeee8 17 

*Revised. 

BUFFALO 

5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 
May 23-27 ...... 475,000 479,420 102 
Previous week .. 475,000 505,431 106 
Year ago .....+.+ 459,500 501,959 109 
Two years ago .. 459,800 540,664 117 
Five-year AVerage ....-eccseeceees 100 
Ten-year AVETABe .....-+eeeeseeeee 97 


*Revised. 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 


cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa: 

5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

May 23-37 ...... 481,250 406,225 84 

Previous week .. 481,250 *399,962 83 

. «” 3=eepee 487,250 466,797 97 

Two years ago .. 652,000 432,465 79 

Five-year A@VerTage ..........see08. 73 

Ten-year average .... . 76 


* Revised. 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 


5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

May 23-27 ...... 215,000 173,056 80 
Previous week .. 215,000 *167,363 78 
Year ago ......-. 215,000 172,919 80 
Two years ago .. 230,000 156,091 69 
Five-year A@Verage ......-sseeseees 80 
Ten-year average . ive 82 


* Revised. 


Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 


May 23-27 ...... 133,000 131,627 98 
Previous week .. 133,000 129,342 97 
Year aG0 ....00+ 133,200 119,310 89 
Two years ago .. 122,000 100,425 75 
Five-year average . weir eT 78 
Ten-year average .... _ » 0 eee 83 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in tons for week ending May 27, and prior two weeks, 
with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, 


of Kansas City and St. Joseph; 
Dakota and Montana, 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


Weekly Crop year 


(2). principal mills of Minnesota, 
including Minneapolis, 
Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction. 


-—Southwest*——,  ——Northwest*—. 
Weekly Crop year 


together 
Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 
lowa, North and South 
st. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of 


c— Buffalot— --Combined**— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production todate production to date production to date production to date 


May 23-27 ....- 23,913 1,169,485 12,922 
Prev. week . $23,919 $11,821 
Two wks. ago 22,69 12,479 
1954 ..nccccccee 2,569 1,101,872 12,448 
TOES ...ceccsces 24,774 1,126,629 13,555 
BOGE scoveesetos 23,371 1,155,907 11,361 
1961 ..cneesevee 21,417 1,239,465 11,255 


*Principal mills. **744$0 of total capacity 


624,221 9,675 495,299 46,510 2,289,006 
10,201 345,941 
9,739 44,913 
603,743 9,753 465,510 44,770 2,171,126 
708,019 10,097 472,992 44,426 2,307,640 
78,103 8,637 458,095 43,369 2,292,105 
765,038 8,137 433,459 40,809 2,437,962 


. tAll mills. tRevised. 





tein. About 75 cars of new crop 
wheat arrived May 31 at Ft. Worth. 

Japan came into the market at the 
middle of last week and bought five 
cargoes of wheat for July shipment. 
Four of these were white wheat and 
one spring. All of the wheat was fur- 
nished by the government. Mills also 
bought some spring wheat for export 
flour at $1.32 bu., reflecting a new 
method of quoting. This price now 
shows the actual price paid by the 
mills for the wheat, instead of the 
subsidy price later. Crop conditions 
are good. Winter wheat needs more 
sunshine, but this will come in time. 
Moisture conditions are very good, 
and an excellent per acre yield is 
anticipated. 


Japan Leads Buyers 
Of Canadian Exports 


WINNIPEG — Export business 
worked in Canadian wheat and flour 
for the week ended May 26 was the 
smallest 7-day total for many months 
and amounted to less than 1,600,000 
bu. The week previous 5,450,000 bu. 
were worked. Flour accounted for 
481,000 bu. of which only 51,000 was 
for International Wheat Agreement 
destinations. 

South Africa bought 373,000 bu. 
and Germany 313,000 to make up the 
IWA wheat total of 686,000 bu. Class 
2 wheat sales totaled only 429,000 bu. 
of which Japan bought 347,000 bu. 
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Pillsbury Realigns Bakery Department, 
Sets Up Institutional Division 


MINNEAPOLIS — George S. Pills- 
bury, bakery division vice president 
of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., has announced 
the realignment of the bakery di- 
vision. Bruce F, Cruzen was named 
manager of the bakery division, which 
sells bakery flours and bakery mixes 
to the baking industry. Harvey J. 
Patterson continues as division vice 
president. 

Associated with them will be R. J. 
Thelen, technical director; F. A. Mc- 
Bride, bakery mix products manager; 
J. W. Sturrock, flour products man- 
ager; E. A. Larson, sales control man- 
ager; and Dean D. Mock, field sales 
manager. 

Replacing Dean D. Mock, who has 
been bakery district manager at 
Dallas, is Robert L. Johnston, Jr., 
former Dallas district supervisor. 

Pillsbury also announced its in- 
tention to expand its representation 
in the institutional field, as Mr. Pills- 
bury at a meeting in Chicago an- 
nounced the formation of an institu- 
tional division in Pillsbury with a 
separate sales force, expanded prod- 
uct line, and increased services. He 
will also be in charge of this di- 
vision. 

He announced the appointment of 
H. D. Kreiser, Jr. as manager of the 
institutional division and of R. J. 
King as assistant to the manager. N. 
E. Groth will be markets manager; 
J. E. Smith, products manager; and 
R. L. Brown, technical manager. 

Mr. Cruzen has had many years 
in the bakery division and was dis- 
trict manager of the bakery division 
sales office on the West Coast before 
returning to the division headquarters 
in Minneapolis in 1953. In October, 
1954, he was named director of mar- 
keting for the division. 

R. J. Thelen, in addition to his 
experience with Pillsbury, was with 
the Wassell Baking Co., Philadelphia, 
where he was general production 
manager, and Standard Brands, Inc., 
New York, where he was assistant 
manager of the bakery production 
service department. 

F. A. McBride, who has been with 
Pillsbury nearly 25 years, was ad- 
ministrative assistant to the flour 
milling division president in 1947; 
later became operations manager of 
the bakery division. 

J. W. Sturrock joined Pillsbury in 
1927 as an order clerk. From 1930 
to 1948 he held jobs as credit man- 
ager, salesman, and bakery sales ad- 


ministrator in New York. In 1952 he 
became assistant flour products man- 
ager. 

E. A. Larson joined Pillsbury in 
1918 as a traffic clerk. He has been 
flour product manager since 1952 and 
before that held various managerial 
positions in the bakery division. 

First employed by Pillsbury in 1936 
as a bakery salesman in Chicago, 
Dean D. Mock was transferred to 
the St. Louis office in 1937. In 1946 
he became branch manager of bakery 
sales in Dallas and in 1950 was pro- 
moted to district manager at Dallas. 

R. L. Johnston, Jr. joined Pillsbury 
in 1948 as a salesman in the Jack- 
sonville area. In 1952 he became spe- 
cial representative in the Atlantic 
District of the bakery division. In 
1953 he became district supervisor at 
Dallas, associated with Mr. Mock. 


Institutional Force Set Up 


The institutional division sales 
force began operation June 1 under 
the direction of eight area managers. 
They are J. L. Pruce, Northeast 
(New York); R. J. Dwyer, Eastern 
(Buffalo); J. A. Buggy, Seaboard 
(Philadelphia); E. D. Phillips, South- 
east (Atlanta); H. M. Lee, Central 
(Chicago); J. A. O’Shea, Northwest 
(Minneapolis); J. H. Gill, Southwest 


Bruce F. Cruzen 


(Dallas); J. L. Everhart, 
(Los Angeles). 

“Pillsbury decided to expand in this 
area of the food field because such a 
large volume of the food business is 
being done today away from the 
home,” George Pillsbury said. ‘‘Deal- 
ing with hotels, restaurants, and 
other institutions is different from 
dealing with the grocery trade or the 
bakery trade and requires special 
products and special marketing tech- 
niques,” he added. 

H. D. Kreiser, Jr. has been serving 
as sales manager of the bakery di- 
vision of Pillsbury Mills, Inc. since 
October, 1954. Prior to that time he 
had been assistant sales manager of 
the bakery division. Before joining 
the bakery division, he was associate 
product manager in Pillsbury’s gro- 
cery products division. 

Mr. Kreiser was employed by the 
Quaker Oats Co. from 1938 to 1944 
and at the time of leaving was as- 
sistant division sales manager. He 
served two years in the Navy from 
1944 to 1946, and after his return 
joined the Winston-Newell Co. where 
he was a district manager from 1946 
to 1947 when he came with Pillsbury. 

R. J. King joined Pillsbury in 1947 
as assistant to the sales manager of 
the durum department. A year later 
he was selected for the company 
training program, and then was ap- 
pointed bakery division mix repre- 
sentative for the Boston district. 
After two years in the Navy, from 
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Standard Milling Completes 
Recapitalization, Splits Stock 


KANSAS CITY — Recapitalization 
and a new incorporation of the Stand- 
ard Milling Co. were announced here 
as a result of a special meeting of 
the stockholders of the company. The 
firm will become a Delaware corpora- 
tion effective May 31, Paul Uhimann, 
president, announced May 25. 

A split of common stock also was 
authorized at the meeting. Two 
classes of common stock were cre- 
ated and will be issued to present 
holders of common. For each share 
of common there will be issued two 
non-voting shares and one voting 
share. Except for voting privileges, 
both will be on a parity in all re- 
spects. 

Current outstanding shares of com- 
mon total 360,000 and after the 3 
for 1 split there will be 1,080,000 


shares. According to company offi- 
cials, the move will afford a wider 
circulation of shares and will make it 
possible, if conditions warrant, to 
pay stock dividends. Directors of the 
company intend to place the new 
stock on a regular cash dividend 
basis. 

In the past the management and 
other interests active in the company 
have owned a substantial block of 
stock, leaving little available for out- 
side trading purposes and ownership. 
The Standard Milling Co. originally 
was chartered in Illinois. 

Officers of the company in addition 
to Mr. Uhlmann include Ralph Fried- 
man, New York, chairman of the 
board; R. Hugh Uhlmann, executive 
vice president; Paul M. German, vice 
president; Paul Uhlmann, Jr., secre- 
tary, and Daniel R. Smith, treasurer. 
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H. D. Kreiser, Jr. 


1951 to 1953, Mr. King returned to the 
company and was made institutional 
product manager for the bakery di- 
vision. 

J. E. Smith joined the company as 
a sales trainee in 1948. He held a 
number of sales jobs in the Chicago 
and Buffalo districts, and in 1954 
was promoted to assistant product 
manager, institutional department of 
the bakery division. 

N. E. Groth joined Pillsbury in 
1948 as a sales trainee. In 1951 he 
was made manager of the Mason City 
district warehouse. From 1951 to 
1953 he was recalled to Navy duty. 
He returned to the company in the 
latter part of 1953, and in 1954 he 
was promoted to bakery mix assistant 
product manager. 

Before coming to Pillsbury, R. L. 
Brown worked for Swift & Co. and 
Michigan Bakeries. Joining Pillsbury 
in 1952, he gained experience with 
the company’s bakery mix formula- 
tion department at Springfield. In 
1953 he was transferred to the Kan- 
sas City district as a technical serv- 
iceman for the bakery division and 
later in the same year returned to 
Springfield to become an instructor in 
the sales training school there. 
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Dreyer Commission 
To End Operations 


ST. LOUIS—Retirement of a lead- 
ing figure in millfeed marketing and 
the discontinuance of active busi- 
ness of the Dreyer Commission Co. 
were announced this week by the of- 
fices of the company. E. C. Dreyer, 
president, St. Louis, who founded 
the company in 1907, will retire as of 
June 10. Offices of the jobbing con- 
cern in both Kansas City and St. 
Louis will be closed on that date. 

Stanley W. Dreyer, Kansas City, 
secretary and treasurer of the com- 
pany, will become president and ac- 
tive manager of Transit Warehouses, 
Inc., in Kansas City. Charles B. Drey- 
er, vice president, will continue as 
an active member of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade. He has not an- 
nounced his plans for the future. 

The charter of the company will 
be retained, it was stressed in the an- 
nouncement. A change in marketing 
conditions through the 50 years of 
active business of the Dreyer com- 
pany brought about the present de- 
cision, it was said. 

One of the oldest miilfeed jobbers 
in the country, the Dreyer firm was 


(Continued on page 21) 











Ful -Jone GIVES CLEAREST PICTURES 


EVER PRINTED ON MULTIWALLS! 


Fulton’s printing process makes it possible to have clearer, more “sales appealing” illustra- 
tions on multiwall paper bags — illustrations that keep their clarity when viewed either 
close-up or at a distance. In a store, of course, bags are usually seen at fairly close range, ¢ 





Of course Fulton can give you Half-Tone printing, too. 


If you prefer Half-Tone, Fulton will print your bags by this 
method. Half-Tone utilizes a series of small dots which the eye 
causes to merge and form complete pictures. (The chicken at 
right is printed in ‘45 screen,” which means the number of dots 
per square inch. Size of screen in Half-Tone printing depends 


on type of paper, inks and other factors.) 


Both Ful-Tone and Half-Tone printing can be used to 
reproduce buildings, scenes, flowers and other subjects. 


For finer printing, look to Fulton first! 


av 





For example, take the chicken pictured 
here. Even when Ful-Tone is seen as 
close up as this magazine page you’re 
reading, every detail is sharp and clear. 


Ful-Tone is especially recommended to 
illustrate poultry and animals. It gives 
lifelike realism to the soft feathers of 
poultry, the curly hair of cattle and 
sheep, and the coarse hair of swine and 
horses. 


Ful-Tone can be printed in any com- 
bination of colors . . . on plain or white 
kraft . . . or against a colored back- 
ground as shown here. 
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Indonesian Flour Trade 


A survey of South East Asian mar- 
kets for wheat and flour has been 
conducted by three officials of the 
Canadian government: William Rid- 
del, a commissioner of the Canadian 
Wheat Board; G. N. Vogel, chief of 
the Grain Division of the Department 
of Trade and Commerce, and Dr. J. 
Anse! Anderson, chief chemist of the 
Board of Grain Commissioners. The 
following is an extract from the mis- 
sion’s report on Indonesia. 


¥ 


The state of Indonesia, proclaimed 
in 1948, is composed of more than 
2,000 islands with a total land area 
of 735,000 miles. The island of Java, 
on which the capital city of Djakarta 
is located, comprises about 7% of 
the total land area but has 67% of 
the population. 

The population of Indonesia is now 
estimated at approximately 80 mil- 
lion. The rate of growth is indicated 
by the fact that the population was 
33 million in 1900 and 60 million in 
1930. Djakarta has a population of 
over three million. 


Market for Flour 


The Indonesians are mainly con- 
sumers of rice. The country is capable 
of producing vast quantities of this 
cereal, sufficient in normal times for 
its own needs and frequently leaving 
a surplus for export. Rice can be 
seeded at any time of year in Indo- 
nesia and can be seen, in adjacent 
paddies, at all stages of growth, from 
seedling to fully ripe. 

Indonesia's present annual require- 
ment of flour is estimated to be only 
about 150,000 tons, which is insignifi- 
cant for a population of 80 million. 


U.S. tend to make only one port of 
call. 


Australia Leading Supplier 


Import statistics show that, in re- 
cent years, Australian flour has sup- 
plied about 65% of Indonesian re- 
quirements. The remainder has been 
mainly U.S. flour. Canadian flour has 
participated to the extent of perhaps 
1.5%. Australian flour is well suited 
for biscuits and cakes, which com- 
prise about two-thirds of the baked 
goods in Indonesia. For bread baking, 
a considerable quantity of U.S. flour 
is normally blended with the Aus- 
tralian. Unly a few of the bakers 
appreciate the merit of Canadian 
flour and have had some experience 
with it. 

The difficulties faced by Canadian 
flour are also faced by U.S. flour. 
There is, however, one U.S. mill which 
has built up a demand for a par- 
ticular brand which the bakers are 
now prepared to ask for by name. 
Other U.S. and Canadian mills have 
perservered in efforts to enter this 
market but with little success so far. 

e@e°e 
RESISTANCE DURATION The 
number of years that any given rust 
resistant variety will remain entirely 
resistant will depend on how quickly 
new substrains of already existing 
races may develop. It is apparently 










the latter rather than entirely new 
races which plant scientists fear most, 
for the reason that during the past 


30 years or so, it has been chiefly 
thezte newly developed substrains that 
haye precipitated new outbreaks of 
rust. 

And now it is “Selkirk” that is 
facing the test. Already known to be 
arrayed against it are substrains of 
races 12, 15-B and 29. So far these 
strains are quite scarce but as Sel- 
kirk becomes more widely grown, it 
will, of course, present a wider field 
for their appearance and develop- 
ment, and so in a sense, Selkirk may, 
in time, prove to be its own worst 
enemy. But again things may not go 
that far, since before anything like 
that occurs, another variety may have 
been produced which will take care 
of the new substrains that now 
threaten agafn for an unknown pe- 
riod. And so the race against time 
goes on. 

It had been recognized for some 
time that certain races tended to be- 
come obscure or die out whilst others 
took their place, but it had never 
been possible to determine exactly 
what would happen to races once a 
wheat variety was resistant to all 
races in a given area. The answer 
was not long in coming—that is, in 
certain countries where rust began 
to show up again after 2 to 4 years. 
Western Canada, however, was more 
fortunate in that the main rust re- 





“The other night,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River 
Roller Mills, “when I went home I was jes’ sort of played 





out, what with the wheel pit gettin’ 
full of bresh wood, an’ some bran 
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sistant variety, Thatcher, developed 
in the late thirties, was virtually free 
from rust for a period of 14 years. 
Then in 1950, a new substrain of the 
old race 15 (now known as 15-B), 
began to show up in our wheat fields, 
too.—W. G. Malaher, Searle Grain Co. 


HERNE MILL — The Society for 
the Protection of Ancient Buildings 
in Great Britain is making strenu- 
ous efforts to preserve some of the 
old windmills that dot the English 
countryside. One mill which it is 
hoped to preserve is located at Herne 
in Kent, shown on the cover of this 
issue. 

Herne Mill dates back to about 
1781 and is believed to have been 
built on the site of an earlier mill 
which has been traced back to 1596. 
This was mentioned in “A Pilot’s 
Guide to the River Thames of 1905,” 
which listed 31 mills along the Kent 
coast that were guides to mariners. 

Monica Dance, an official of the So- 
ciety for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings, reports that plans for pre- 
serving Herne Mill have not met with 
the success they deserve. Rex Wailes, 
the distinguished British authority on 
windmills, and technical advisor to 
the society, visited the mill last year 
and conferred with the owners. He 
learned that since the cap will not 
turn properly and the shutters are 
out of the sweeps the mill cannot be 
driven by wind power. The stones 
are no longer used; instead, a modern, 
electrically driven grinder is operated 
on the ground floor. 

It has been suggested, Mrs. Dance 
reports, that the mill and the ground 
on which it stands should be conveyed 
to the local authority and then leased 


4 cakin’ in the sacks and a skunk of 
: a hill billy back up yonder 
lightin’ out owin’ me for flour, 
, an’ I was jes’ naturally tuck- 
ered out an’ low in my mind 
all around. Then, after supper, 
I stepped outdoors to see if 
maybe it was goin’ to snow 


back by it at a “peppercorn rent.” 
This means that a token rental would 
be paid each year but the local au- 
thority, as owner, would be respon- 
sible for the maintenance of the 
fabric. The tenants would remain re- 
sponsible for the upkeep of the in- 
terior. The society is now awaiting 
agreement in principle to this scheme. 


Flour consumption will probably in- 
crease but prospects depend upon the 
economic prosperity of the consum- 
ers. At present only a small per- 
centage of the urban population eat 
bread and other baked products and 
those in the rural areas consume 
none. Even in the cities, the Indo- 
nesians still regard bread as a luxury. 





Flour imports are controlled by 
import permits and foreign exchange 
permits issued by the Indonesian 
Government. At the time of applying 
for these permits, an importer must 
deposit 75% of the invoice value of 
the flour shipment and further fi- 
nancing is also required before ship- 
ment. This favors Australian flour 
because shipping time from Australia 
is less than half of that from Canada 
and the saving in financing costs is 
substantial. 

Australia also has a further ship- 
ping advantage. Vessels coming from 
Australia, comparatively small in 
size, can call at many of the small 
islands while they are passing 
through the Archipelago and deliver 
fiour en route as required. The 
vessels coming from Canada 


the 





7 any more, an’ the night was as still 
as could be except for the water 
kinder chucklin’ to itself down here 


to the auik an’ a houn’ bayin’ back somewheres in the hills, 
an’ the moon was shinin’ down on where patches of snow 
was alongside the road, an’ it seemed so kinder peaceful, I 
jes’ says to myself, ‘Bill, you’re a dang old fool; here’s the 
world all big an’ wonderful, jes’ like it’s been for ages an’ 
ages, with God a-runnin’ it accordin’ to His wisdom an’ 
kindness an’ gentleness an’ you showin’ up how lowdown 
an’ thankless you are by plaguin’ yourself an’ Him mainly 
about a little bresh in the wheel pit of a crick bank mill.’ 
An’ before I went to sleep, I don’t care who knows I done 
it, I said ‘now I lay me’ like I done when I was a kid an’ I 
don’ t rcolleck when anythin’ ever was more comfortin’.” 





yth Ye stAyt 


FIELDS AT EVENING 


The wind that shook the leaves like 
bells all day 

Is quiet, coiled invisibly at rest. 

The planet turns into her eastern way 

Holding her silent fields upon her 


breast. 
Secret and still and beautiful they 
stand 
Held in the aureate evening’s 
mystery, 


Apocalyptic meanings of the land 
Written like golden script for 
man to see. 
Now windy tumults of the daytime 
cease 
In this the dwelling and the hour 
of peace. 


—Maude Rene Princehouse 
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STILL AN UNSOLVED PROBLEM 


TILL unsolved but not set aside as insoluble 
S is the ancient problem arising from variations 
in weight that occur in packaged flour, due largely 
to the hygroscopic nature of the commodity. 
Though the full objective of long-time study and 
negotiation has not been attained, steps important 
to continued progress toward the desired goal have 
currently been taken. These steps are recounted 
in the final report of a special flour committee of 
the National Conference on Weights and Measures, 
the text of which appears on another page of this 
issue of The Northwestern Miller. 

Progress in this matter hitherto has been seri- 
ously hampered by the existence of extremist 
views held by individuals both in weights and 
measures officialdom and in the milling industry. 
On the one hand there were weights and measures 
officers who maintained that a package of flour 
must always be of full net weight when delivered 
to the ultimate purchaser, regardless of what may 
have happened to it prior to that moment and re- 
gardless of how much time had passed since it left 
the mill where it was packed. On the other hand 
there was the miller who held that regardless of 
all else, he had discharged his full responsibility 
when he saw to it that parcels of flour leaving his 
mill contained the weight of flour declared on the 
package. 

The special flour committee, composed of prac- 
tical men, appears to have felt that a solution of 
the problem could only lie somewhere between 
these viewpoints. Flour millers are encouraged to 
believe that weights and measures officials at long 
last have recognized the true nature and extent 
of the problem that confronts the industry. An- 
other gain in the study and negotiation must cer- 
tainly be a sense of gratification on the part of 
weights and measures officialdom over what is 
clearly the sincere attitude of cooperation shown 
by the milling industry in connection with the 
revealing surveys that have been conducted and 
in the resolution of the board of directors of the 
Millers National Federation recommending to the 
industry “that renewed and continued effort be 
made to constantly improve weighing and packag- 
ing equipment and procedures to the end that 
weight variations in flour packages be held to the 
lowest possible minimum and uniform accuracy of 
package weights be thus attained.” 

The problem may not be neatly and completely 
soluble to the full satisfaction of all concerned, 
but certainly there can be no disagreement over 
the need for its progressive minimization. 
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THE CARTEL-MINDED GERMAN 


HE German federal republic achieved fuil 

sovereignty on May 5. On that day, too, tne 
Allied Control Commission, for so many years the 
controlling influence in German affairs, was dis- 
solved. 

The commission’s last act was to put finishing 
touches to the measures for the decartelization 
and liquidation of the west German steel industry, 
thus concluding the process as far as the western 
powers are concerned. The matter is now in th 
hands of the federal government. ; 

Cartels are dear to the German heart. That 
plans will be made for bigger and better combina- 
tions is certain. Some months ago the allied offi- 
cials rejected plans for the formation of a cartel 
in the flour milling industry. The millers, corn- 
plaining that they are using little more than 40% 
of their capacity, wished to be given powers to 
enable them to fix quotas and to buy out and to 
shut down redundant mills. No doubt they will 
dust off their plans now that the restraining hand 
of control has been removed. 

One German miller, a recent visitor to the US., 
professed to be puzzled about American opposition 
to cartelization. He pointed out that bécause of 
their heavy surplus capacity the German millers 
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are fighting hard to gain export markets and in 
doing so they are pushing out American flour in a 
number of markets. Let us, he argues, shut down 
our surplus capacity and then there will be no 
need for the German millers to seek export busi- 
ness. He argues that for this generous gesture 
American millers should be grateful. 

If any American miller believes that the estab- 
lishment of a cartel will lessen German endeavor 
in the export market, he is naive indeed. Yet it 
appears that German millers assume and depend 
upon such naivete. Altogether too many of the 
policies and actions of the U.S. Government in the 
field of international trade have given support to 
such an assumption. 





BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ACCOLADE FOR ENRICHMENT 


NRICHED bread, states a current bulletin of 
E the Biological Sciences Foundation, Ltd., 
Washington, D.C., has contributed significantly to 
the nutritional protection of the American people. 
The Foundation finds that the baking industry 
“has accepted its responsibilities in matters of 
good public nutrition.” 

“The industry,” states the foundation’s spokes- 
man, “wholeheartedly cooperated with public 
spirited physicians and nutritionists in the develop- 
ment of the enrichment program and in putting it 
into practice. In the 22 states which have enacted 
no legislation making the enrichment of white 
flour and bread compulsory, almost all flour mill- 
ers and bakers voluntarily turn out the enriched 
products. 

“The enchancement of the nutrient content of 
white bread by enrichment has removed the nutri- 
tional stigma previously borne by white bread. 
Conforming to government requirements, enriched 
bread of today provides per pound not less than 
1.1 mg. of thiamine, 0.7 mg. of riboflavin, 10 mg. 
of niacin, and 8 mg. of iron; whereas, as formerly 
made, bread contained comparatively insignificant 
amounts of these nutrients. Calcium was also vir- 
tually absent. 

“Because 4 Ib. of nonfat milk solids per 100 lb. 
of flour is used in average present-day commercial 
white bread formulas, enriched bread provides 
good quality protein, 39 grams per pound of bread. 
This protein (flour protein supplemented with milk 
protein) contributes to the maintenance of body 
tissue and to growth promotion. The nonfat milk 
solids and yeast food of white bread formulas also 
materially increase the calcium content of en- 
riched bread. Enriched bread, therefore, con- 
sumed in customary amounts, contributes valuably 
to the protein and calcium of diets. 

“A conservative estimate of the per capita daily 
consumption of bread in the United States is 5% 
oz. or six slices. This amount of enriched bread, 
on a calorie basis, furnishes substantially more 
than its share of protein, B vitamins, iron, and 
calcium to the diet. Thus, it compensates for de- 
ficiencies of these nutrients in other foods. In addi- 
tion, the biologic value of its protein (because 
10.5% is milk protein and 89.5% is flour and yeast 
proteins) makes enriched bread a noteworthy pro- 
tein food.” 

According to calculations of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the food supply of the nation 
during 1942-1948 provided 25% more thiamine, 
10% more riboflavin, 15% more niacin, and 14% 
more iron than it would have without the nation- 
wide enrichment of flour and bread. Since 1941, 
the year in which enriched bread was introduced 
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in the national market, the incidence of wide- 
spread deficiency diseases has dropped markedly 
and consistently. 

These are observations in which the flour and 
bread industries can find reason for pride and 
gratification. Strangely these industries have not 
yet reaped their deserved measure of reward. The 
scientific and official evaluation of enrichment is 
not fully reflected in consumer behavior. Science 
and officialdom can hardly be charged with this 
failure. The fault clearly is with merchandising. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


APFELSTRUDEL NOTE 


OTING over his morning coffee and apfel- 
N strudel that a House agriculture subcom- 
mittee has approved a bill to prohibit the govern- 
ment from making any predictions about apple 
prices —a measure supported by apple growers 
but opposed by USDA — a member of the staff of 
The Northwestern Miller requests an editorial spot 
for the following cuff-note: 

“If this thinking is extended to other com- 
modities, a merry time will be had by all. I recall 
that, years ago, dear old Senator Arthur Capper 
(Kansas, of course) would make a great show, in 
the Senate, of arguing for a law that would pro- 
hibit futures trading in wheat. The whoopla in 
Washington was for later use in campaign speeches 
in Kansas, and over the years Arthur just about 
had the Kansas wheat growers convinced that the 
wicked gamblers in Kansas City, Chicago and 
Minneapolis were setting the prices on wheat, in- 
stead of that old familiar law of Demand and 
Supply (with capitals). The apple growers’ next 
approach will be to get a law prohibiting the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics or the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service from reporting on the 
size of the apple crop. The growers ‘then can claim 
there’s a great shortage of apples; that’s why the 
prices are so high. The Brazilian coffee growers 
did just that last year— and got away with it.” 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE~ —— 


SOMEBODY BAD STOLE DE VITAMIN E 
—NMillers have been accused of robbing the wheat 
of many things in order to produce white flour, 
always with some dire consequence. Remember 
that masthead slogan of the Daily Mail, then 
London's yellowest sheet: “The whiter your bread 
the sooner you're dead”? A companion quackery 
in this country—and in Britain, too—was the 
claim that white bread caused cancer. There's less 
of this sort of thing today, fortunately, and the 
nutritional crackpots grow less pungent. About 
the worst current outburst on this front comes 
from the American Academy of Nutrition. Meet- 
ing at the diet crank end of California recently, 
the academy heard Dr. Wilfred E. Shute, chief 
cardiologist and codirector of the Shute Institute 
of London, Ont., say that in removing vitamin E 
from flour, millers are contributing to a rise in 
coronary blood clotting. A couple of decades ago 
the verb would have been “rob” instead of “re- 
move.” Obviously the cranks are running out of 
diseases to ascribe to white flour. The current 
choice of heart disease leaves little more than 
measles and housemaid’s knee in reserve. 








———“BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MULTIPLE VIEWPOINTS 


ATEST indications are that the Department of 
Agriculture has deferred for the moment its 
program for seeking legislation that would enable 
the Commodity Exchange Authority to establish 
multiple delivery points for futures markets. It 
was doubtful that Congress would have gotten 
around to taking action on such legislation at this 
session anyway. Meanwhile, the subject can be 
discussed in a more favorable atmosphere at 
greater length with all of the many affected in- 
terests. Many of the important points may be 
clarified in this process before the issue again 
comes to a point of action. 
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Canadian Review ... 





Exhange Policy 


What is the policy of the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange. Its members have 
been accused of many things by west- 
ern wheat growers who appear to be 
suspicious of the grain trade’s inten- 
tions. Critics appear to forget that 
the exchange is as interested in Can- 
ada's welfare as the farmer himself 
and the members fervently believe 
that what they advocate will be best 
for Canada in the long run. Contrary 
to reports, the exchange has never 
advocated, for instance, the abolition 
of the Canadian Wheat Board or of 
the withdrawal of all government con- 
trols. 

The exchange is willing to work 
with some form of government par- 
ticipation in agriculture so that pro- 
ducers may be protected against the 
hazards of nature and against swings 
in the business cycle. In this cate- 
gory come such matters as the pro- 
ducer cannot help or resist. What the 
exchange is firmly against is govern- 
ment participation to a degree that 
aids or encourages uneconomic pro- 
duction. 

The Winnipeg Grain Exchange sub- 
scribes to the principle that the gov- 
ernment’s sociological responsibility 
to farmers and the marketing func- 
tion, as such, are not synonymous. 
There is no doubt that the extension 
of sociological guarantees to agricul- 
tural producers can adversely affect 
the marketing operation, particular- 
ly if such guarantees take the form of 
artificial prices which are arbitrarily 
determined without due regard for 
the law of supply and demand. 


Market Function 


The exchange believes that there 
is a greater function for the market 
to perform than that which it is now 
called upon to do under existing leg- 
islation. The exchange believes that 
relative prices, as determined by a 
system of free markets, serve a use- 
ful economic function in guiding pro- 
duction both at home and abroad. 
In the long run the exchange believes 
that prices as determined by the 
market will provide a better return 
for producers, while maintaining the 
goodwill of consumers. 

The exchange reiterates that guar- 
antees to producers are necessary and 
in the national interest, but such 
guarantees, if related to prices, suc- 
ceed only in confounding the situa- 
tion which they are designed to cor- 
rect 


No Abolition 


The exchange states categorically 
that it does not seek, nor has it ever 
sought, an abolition of the Canadian 
Wheat Board. It does hold the view, 
however, that many of the compul- 
sory features and arbitrary powers of 
the board, as now constituted, are not 
compatible with the principles and 
objectives of a free society. The ex- 
change does not agree with the con- 
vention that a government marketing 
board must have monopolistic powers 
in order to operate successfully. 


with the Canadian Exporters’ Assn., 
other branches of industry and the 
government to set up a two-year 
course of study leading to member- 
ship of the Institute of Export. 
Working in conjunction with the 
University of Toronto and the Insti- 
tute of Export in England, the course 
will be adapted to meet Canadian re- 
quirements. It is expected that the 
first classes will begin in September. 
Graduates will be admitted to mem- 
bership in the institute, the only pro- 
fessional export body of its kind in 
the world, it is claimed, and will be 
entitled to the description M.I.Ex. 
The participating industries and the 
government’s department of trade 
and commerce are contributing the 
necessary funds to cover the cost of 
textbooks and the preparation of ma- 
terials. Once this initial cost has been 
met, it is hoped that the fees from 
students will be sufficient to defray 
expenses. 
The object of the course is to pro- 


vide specialized training in the export 
field in order to provide a source of 
properly qualified export men. The 
undertaking is to be guided by an 
advisory council made up of promi- 
nent businessmen 


Wheat Prices 


The Canadian Wheat Board will 
pay farmers $1.56 bu. for No. 1 
Northern wheat, basis Fort William- 
Port Arthur from the 1953-54 pool. 
The previous pool gave farmers $1.81 
bu. It has been revealed that the 
board received an average of $1.73 bu. 
for No. 1 Northern wheat compared 
with $1.90 bu. in the previous year. 

The deduction for storage and 
other expenses for the 1953-54 pool 
is 17¢ compared with only 9¢ in the 
previous year. Carrying charges were 
higher because sales for the 1953-54 
pool did not begin until Feb. 1, 1954, 
as a result of the heavy stock posi- 
tion and carryover from the pre- 
vious year. 
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37,500,000 Bu. Storage 
Added in Northwest 


SPOKANE, WASH. — More than 
37,500,000 bu. grain storage capacity 
has been built in the Northwest since 
last harvest season or is under con- 
struction. 

Pete Stallcop, executive secretary 
of the Pacific Northwest Grain Deal- 
ers Assn., said 8,583,400 bu. storage 
capacity had been contracted for in 
the Inland Empire and another 29,- 
000,000 bu. capacity has been con- 
structed at coast terminals. 

An additional 700,000 bu. capacity 
is planned for construction inland 
before fall, he added. Another 33,000,- 
000 bu. capacity has been arranged 
for in mothballed ships and a blimp 
hangar at Tillimook, Ore. 

Mr. Stallcop said, however, that 
the big building boom for grain stor- 
age appeared to be over. Elevator 
operators now are considering the 
possibility that the area has over- 
built its grain storage capacity for 
handling average crops, he said. 

The building boom began in the 
fall of 1953 with the impetus of huge 
carryover supplies. It reached its 
peak last year when more than 20,- 
000,000 bu. of storage were built, Mr. 
Stallcop said. 








Foreign Commentary... By George E. Swarbreck 





Brazil Embargo 


The government of Brazil has on 
file 296 applications for permission 
to build new mills or to increase cap- 
acity of present plants. Officials point 
out that if all the applications were 
granted grinding capacity would be 
upped to 8,078,873 tons a year from 
the present 4,350,000 tons. Even the 
present facilities cannot be fully used 
because the amount of grain available 
for grinding cannot exceed 2,400,000 
tons. 

The authorities consider that the 
present operative practices of the 
mills are uneconomic and they have 
drawn up new regulations in an effort 
to get rid of some of the inequalities. 

In future, grain quotas will be al- 


located only to registered, fully ac- 
‘ive mills. Increases of milling cap- 
acity and new mills must be express- 
ly authorized by the Wheat Expan- 
sion Service, a government body. In 
allowing an increase the officials will 
consider the needs of the various re- 
gions; the relation between grinding 
capacity and local consumption; fa- 
cilities for obtaining supplies of grain, 
and for distributing products. 

In future, silos and warehouses will 
form an integral part of milling in- 
stallations and must provide mini- 
mum storage capacity for 30 days’ 
grinding. As from Jan. 1, 1958, grain 
quotas will be reduced by 5% annu- 
ally for mills which fail to build the 
necessary silos and warehouses. To 








qualify for registration mills must 
have a minimum grinding capacity of 
50 tons a day in exclusively flour con- 
suming zones, or 30 tons in grain 
producing zones. 


F.A.@. Standard 


John McEwen, Australia’s minister 
for commerce and agriculture, has de- 
fended the Australian system of fix- 
ing a standard fair average quality 
for wheat. 

Mr. McEwen was asked whether 
the government had considered alter- 
native proposals for grading premium 
qualities of Australian wheat. He said 
that research had shown that No. 1 
Manitoba grade, which was recognized 
as a high quality wheat, was inferior 
to Australian f.a.. He added that 
Australian f.a.q. wheat had stood the 
test of time on the world market, and 
any new system of grading must be 
approached with caution because of 
the place f.a.q. wheat now holds. 


Soviet Problem 


Officials in the Soviet zone of Ger- 
many have admitted that they are 
suffering from a severe shortage of 
grain. The deficiency has been as- 
sessed at 800,000 tons. Already it has 
been ruled that the flour extraction 
rate must be increased from 75% to 
86%. 

Shortages are prevalent over most 
of the territory under Communist 
domination and reports indicate that 
the position is now even more serious 
because of the delay in sowing spring 
crops. Though the actual area sown 
is said to be greater than at this 
time last year, the position is still 
difficult because the Russian authori- 
ties have been aiming for a consider- 
able increase in the sown area. The 


Maes amet gpa 


JAPANESE VISITORS—Dr. A. Ichiba, chief chemist of the Nisshin Flour 
Milling Co., Ltd., and Minso Imai, technical director of the company’s Kobe 
mill, visited Minneapolis May 19. Nisshin, with 15 plants, is the largest flour 
milling group in Japan. Dr. Ichiba and Mr. Imai have spent three months tour- 
ing Switzerland, Germany, England, France, Italy and Holland in order to 
inspect milling installations and to visit the main milling machinery manu- 
facturers. They also inspected some U.S. mills and stopped in Portiand and 
San Francisco before flying back to Japan May 26. 


expansion was scheduled to take 
place in the eastern territories, on 
virgin land or on land which has not 
been cultivated for many years. 

It is-more than possible that the ' 
Soviet food shortage will be even 
more acute in 1956 than it is this 
year, observers state. 


Export Training 


The Canadian flour milling indus- 
try is not standing still in the :face 
of the need to train young men in 
the intricacies of export selling. 

The millers, through the Canadian 
Flour Export Committee, have joined 
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SUPPORT RATES 


(Continued from page 9) 





year 15¢ bu. for hard amber durum 
and 1l¢ bu. for amber durum. Pro- 
tein premiums have also been in- 
creased for the higher protein con- 
tent hard red spring wheat and hard 
red winter wheat east of the Rocky 
Mountains, and for Baart and Blue- 
stem varieties of hard winter wheat. 

Location differentials used in the 
rates announced this week are gen- 
erally in line with those used in prior 
years. 

In a change from last year’s pro- 
gram, discounts have been eliminated 
for rates for the soft classes of wheat 
(soft red winter, soft white, etc.) 
east of the Rocky Mountains. 

In connection with discounts, USDA 
officials stated that a schedule of dis- 
counts for those varieties of wheat 
which are undesirable for milling and 
baking purposes is now under con- 
sideration for the 1956 wheat price- 
support operation. If this schedule 
can be developed for practical opera- 
tion, an announcement will be made 
in advance of planting this fall for 
the 1956 wheat crop. 

There are wide differences in the 
grades and classes of wheat most 
commonly produced and marketed in 
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the various wheat areas of the U.S. 
In some areas, most of the wheat will 
be of No. 1 grade hard wheat. In 
other areas only soft wheat is pro- 
duced, and it normally grades No. 2 
or No. 3. Thus the following examples 
of 1955 wheat support prices are 
more representative of the actual 
support farmers will receive than are 
the basic county and terminal rates. 
Premiums and discounts in addition 
to geographical price differences are 
applied to the basic rate to obtain the 
support price for individual lots of 
wheat. 
Prices Listed 

The following table gives specific 
support prices for the most repre- 
sentative classes and grades of wheat 
produced in the different areas with 
storage paid at the listed terminals. 
The table also shows premiums for 
protein and discounts for other qual- 
ity factors such as garlicky wheat. 
Comparable 1954 prices are also 
shown. 


1954 1955 
Hard Red Spring— ($ per bu.) ($ per bu.) 
No. 1 heavy, 16% pro- 
tein, Minneapolis ..... 
No. 1 heavy, 14% pro- 
tein, Minneapolis ..... 
No. 1 ordinary protein, 
Minneapolis 2.57 3.3 
Soft Red Winter— 
No. 3 garlicky, 
Baltimore ......... 
No. 3, Chicago 
No. 3 light garlicky, 
2 Be pe er 
No. 3, Kansas City .... 
Hard Red Winter— 
No. 2, Chicago ......... 
No. 2, Kansas City 
No. 2, Galveston 
Soft White— 
No. 1, Portland 
No.1, San Francisco ... 2.52 2. 
Durum— 
No. 1 amber, Minne- 
apolis 
No. 1 hard amber, 
Minneapolis 
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In the 12 states designated as the 
non-commercial wheat producing 
area, support rates are lower than 
rates in the other 36 states. (Rates 
in the non-commercial area are 75% 
of the rates determined on the basis 
of the 8242 %-of-parity national aver- 
age support level.) The states in- 
cluded in the non-commercial area 
are: Alabama, Arizona, Connecticut, 
Florida, Louisiana, Maine, Massachu- 
setts, Mississippi, Nevada, New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island and Ver- 
mont. Farm wheat allotments and 
marketing quotas do not apply in 
these states. 

To get support in 1955 in com- 
mercial states, a producer must be 
in compliance with his 1955 wheat 
acreage allotment and be eligible to 
receive a wheat marketing card on 
all other farms in the county in 
which he has an interest in the wheat 
crop. 

The following list shows terminals 
having the same rate as those listed 
for the applicable cities in the sup- 
port rate table: 

Missouri River markets (same as 
Kansas City): Council Bluffs, Kansas 
City, Kansas, Omaha, St. Joseph, 
Sioux City, Louisville. Pacific North- 
west markets (same as Portland): 
Astoria, Ore., Long View, Wash., 
Seattle, Tacoma, Vancouver. Cali- 
fornia markets (same as San Fran- 
cisco): Los Angeles, Oakland, Stock- 
ton. Northwest markets (same as 
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Minneapolis): Duluth, St. Paul, Su- 
perior. 

Central markets (same as Chi- 
cago): St. Louis, East St. Louis, 
Memphis, Milwaukee, Cairo. East 
coast markets (same as Baltimore): 
Albany, Norfolk, Philadelphia, New 
York. Gulf port markets (same as 
Galveston): Houston, New Orleans, 
Corpus Christi. 


DREYER 


(Continued from page 16) 








founded in 1907 by E. C. Dreyer in 
St. Louis. Mr. Dreyer had been in 
the milling business since 1892, when 
he joined the Kauffman Milling Co., 
St. Louis. Between 1897 and 1907 he 
was associated with the Hunter Bros. 
Milling Co., St. Louis, which operat- 
ed a flour mill at Edwardsville, IIl. 
This was later to become the Ed- 
wardsville Milling Co. 

The millfeed merchant was instru- 
mental in establishing the first mill- 
feed futures market in St. Louis with 
the confident advice to “give it a try” 
in spite of some opposition. When a 
similar market was started in Kan- 
sas City in 1932, Mr. Dreyer opened 
an office in the other Missouri city, 
and Charles Dreyer became its man- 
ager. 

When Charles Dreyer entered the 
service, the other brother, Stanley 
Dreyer, took over the Kansas City 
duties. Both brothers have continued 
to reside in Kansas City and have 
been active in the Kansas City fu- 
tures and cash millfeed market since 
cessation of the St. Louis futures pit. 

Stanley Dreyer sold his member- 
ship in the Kansas City Board of 
Trade last month so that he can de- 
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vote full time to warehousing inter- 
ests. Transit Warehouses, Inc., was 
formed about two years ago and is 
leasing warehouse facilities on the 
property of the Standard Milling Co. 
in Kansas City, Kan. Due to increased 
trucking activity in feed, this busi- 
ness has become well-established. 

E. C. Dreyer, who is approaching 
his 80th birthday, has continued to 
be active in business until this month. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF 


USDA Asks Offers on 
Grain Ventilating Fans 

WASHINGTON — The U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture has asked 
for offers to supply 174 fan and mo- 
tor assemblies to be used for cool- 
ing and ventilating grain stored in 
ships of the reserve fleet at Jones 
Point, N.Y. The equipment will be 
used in connection with the ventilat- 
ing equipment for which offers were 
invited May 20, 1955. 

Offers for supplying the fan and 
motor assemblies must be submitted 
to USDA not later than 5 p.m. June 
10, 1955. 


BREAD (IS THE STAFF OF 


S. Lee Tanner, Kelly 


Vice President, Dies 


LEMOYNE, PA.—S. Lee Tanner, 
vice president of the William Kelly 
Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, and 
eastern sales manager at its Harris- 
burg, Pa., office, died May 25 at his 
home here, 404 Summit Ave. He was 
59 years old. 

Survivors include his widow, Elsie; 
a stepson, Roger Philips Smith; and 
a stepdaughter, Jean Barclay Smith. 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Méill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and se/es prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





(Continued from page 14) 


East 


Buffalo: Flour sales were very light 
again last week. Consumers held 
back in hopes of getting another shot 
at lower prices before the Kansas 
wheat crop comes in. 

Spring wheat flour was off 4¢ last 
week. Kansas wheat flour soared 19¢ 
in a reflection of strong premiums. 
Clear flours were unchanged. 

Cake flour was up 15¢ and pastry 
flour was unchanged. Sales of these 
types of flour were nominal and most- 
ly on a fill-in car basis. No one was 
extending himself for as much as 30 
days. 

Several mills curtailed their out- 
put here last week and production 
sagged below a year ago and a week 
ago. Mill running time averaged five 
days or fractions over last week. 

Quotations May 27: Spring family 
$8, high gluten $8.03@8.23, short 
$7.58@7.78, standard $7.53@7.68, 
straight $7.48, first clear $6.58@6.71; 
hard winter short $7.38@7.47 stand- 
ard $7.27@7.28, first clear $6.97; soft 
winter short patent $7.96@7.99, 
standard $7.14@7.26, straight $6.01@ 
6.10, first clear $5.40@5.41. 

New York: Interest in hard wheat 
bakery flours continued to lag here 
last week. 

An increasing amount of business 
has been on p.d.s., although advanc- 
ing prices have worked to the disad- 
vantage of most bakers and jobbers. 
Hard wheat bakery flour prices ended 
the week up about 15¢ from the pre- 
vious week-end. Spring wheat bakery 
flours showed a decline of 12¢. 

Balances seem to be outlasting 
earlier predictions of exhaustion, but 
it is generally conceded they are run- 
ning low. 

Earlier in the week mills protected 
against a 15¢ advance in cake flour 
prices, but response was negligible. 

Quotations May 27: Spring family 
flour $8.10, high gluten $8.03@8.13, 
standard patent $7.48@7.58, clears 
$6.55 @6.80; hard winter short patent 
$7.23@7.33, standard patent $7.03@ 
7.13; soft winter high ratio $6.55@ 
7.80, straights $5.55@5.90. 

Boston: A sharp rise in hard winter 
wheat flours featured the local mar- 
ket last week. The advance was 


steady and extended to a net gain of 
24¢ for the week to a new peak for 
the year. Springs worked forward 
most of the week, twice attaining 
the year’s high before closing un- 
changed to 1¢ net higher. Soft wheat 
flours were relatively stable with 
straights easing 5¢ on the outside of 
the price range while high ratio 
pushed 5 to 15¢ higher. 

Quotations May 28: Spring 
patents $7.67@7.77, standards $7.57 
@7.67, high gluten $8.12@8.22, first 
clears $6.57@6.82; hard winter short 
patents $7.29@7.39, standards $7.09 
@7.29; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.77 
@7.12; eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.57@5.92; high ratio $6.57@7.92; 
family $8.12. 

Philadelphia: The pre - Memorial 
Day week flour dealings were at a 
reduced pace with prices showing no 
inclination to establish a definite 
trend. 

Spring grades were the recipients 
of attention from one segment of 
buyers when mill postings were ad- 
vanced 10¢ sack above those of the 
week previous. 

Advance word of the upturn did 
bring out a flurry of orders, but these 
were confined to limited amounts for 
nearby coverage and there was some 
indication of apprehension over p.d.s. 
procedures for this practice recently 
has brought on cost increases. The 
rise in springs widened the premium 
over hard winters, but these remained 
dormant, although some pickup in or- 
dering is expected soon. 

Quotations, 100-lb. cotton sack 
basis, May 28: Spring high gluten 
$8.20@8.30, short patent $7.70@7.80, 
standard $7.65@7.75, first clear $6.80 
@6.90; hard winter short patent $7.10 
@7.20, standard $6.85@6.95; soft win- 
ter, nearby $5.25@5.45. 

Pittsburgh: It was reported that a 
little new crop was offered and sold 
in this territory the past week. The 
price quoted was said to be $6 paper 
for standard patent Kansas. Sales of 
old crop consisted only of small fill- 
ins in both springs and hard Kansas. 
Clears, soft winter pastry and cake 
flours, high gluten had few sales and 
all sales made in all patents were 
p.d.s. Family flour had a trifle more 
sales and are said to be selling nor- 
mally for this period of the year. 


short 


May 29 quotations: Hard Kansas 
standard patent $6.94@7.09, medium 
patent $6.99@7.14, short patent $7.09 
@7.19; spring standard patent $7.30 
@7.61, medium patent $7.35@7.66, 
short patent $7.40@7.71, clears $6.35 
@6.99, high gluten $7.85@8.16; 
family patents, advertised brands 
$7.70@8.20; other brands $7.60@7.95; 
pastry and cake flours $5.89@7.99. 


South 


New Orleans: Last week was a 
quiet week in the flour business here. 
Sales were down to a minimum. 
Flour prices climbed to new highs 
for this crop year. The small amount 
of business consummated was with 
bakers actively in need or those 
finished with contracts or near the 
end of same. An increase in p.d.s. 
business was noticed from the latter 
group. 

Hard winters stood out as the type 
enjoying the greater proportion of 
the small volume of sales. Little in- 
terest or activity was reported on 
northern springs. Soft winters were 
in a similar category, with the ex- 
ception of an occasional purchase for 
urgent replacement, however, cracker 
and cookie bakers were nearing the 
end of contracts but were content to 
work them off before purchasing. 
Cake flours were very inactive, with 
only a small lot of sales being worked. 
Family flour business was slack, with 
dealers apparently more interested in 
winding up contracts than making 
new ones. Shipping directions were 
slightly off but could be considered 
normal for this season. Stocks on 
hand have declined rather rapidly 
and are at a low point for the past 
few months. 

Export flour sales consisted of lim- 
ited amounts to Europe and the 
Americas, with fair sized lots being 
worked to Japan. 

New Orleans quotations, in carlots, 
packed in 100-lb. multiwall paper 
bags: Hard winter bakery short pat- 
ent $6.50@6.70, standard $6.35@6.50, 
first clear $5.25@5.65; spring wheat 
bakery short patent $7.05@7.20, 
standard $6.80@7.15, first clear $6.15 
@6.85, high gluten $7.50@7.75; soft 
wheat short patent $5.80@6.10, 
straight $5.45@5.70, first clear $5.75 
@6.10, high ratio cake $6.10@6.50; 


Pacific Coast cake $7.10@7.35, pastry 
$6.50@6.60. Shipments by barge from 
Minneapolis approximately 20¢ sack 
less. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The flour market was quiet 
although production held up at a fair- 
ly good rate. Millers expect present 
levels to hold steady until well into 
July when the price structure for 
new crop wheat becomes apparent. 
Quotations: Family patent $8.15, 
bluestem $7.38, bakery $7.66, pastry 
$6.67. 

Portland: Flour mills ground at 
higher levels last week, showing some 
improvement in the domestic field. A 
small lot of CCC wheat was pur- 
chased the middle of the week by 
millers, covering a small amount of 
export flour bookings. Flour quota- 
tions May 27: High gluten $7.79, all 
Montana $7.61, fancy hard wheat 
clears $7.76, bluestem bakers $7.43, 
cake $7.67, pastry $6.77, pie $6.47, 
whole wheat 100% $7.08, graham 
$6.59, cracked wheat $6.28. 


Canada 


Toronto - Montreal: Business was 
quiet following the holiday on Mon- 
day. 

Quotations May 21: Top patent 
springs for use in Canada $11@11.50 
bbl. less cash discounts, 98’s cottons, 
mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. added for 
cartage where used. Bakers $8.60@ 
9.10 bbl. less cash discounts, papers, 
mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. added for 
cartage where used. 

Some winter wheat flour was of- 
fered at reduced levels, but business 
did not materialize. Generally, owing 
to lower millfeed returns, mills are 
considering some increase in the price 
of flour. Quotations May 28: $3.80, 
100 Ib. f.a.s. Montreal in export cot- 
tons. 

Local deliveries of Ontario winter 
wheat have about dried up, although 
carlots are being offered. Quotations 
May 28: $1.50@1.55 bu. f.o.b. shipping 
point. 

Winnipeg: A falling off in export 
business reduced the mill run at some 
points in western Canada to three 
days a week. Mills in the Manitoba 
region, however, were still operating 








OPERATIVE MILLERS—Officers 


of the Association of Operative Millers, 
elected at the group’s recent St. Louis meeting, are shown at the left above. 
Left to right are L. C. Robinson, Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., Denver, 
president; William P. Riley, William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, 
vice president; George S. O. Smith, Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas City, 


treasurer, and Donald 8S. Eber, Kansas City, executive secretary. (Center) 


Philip W. Pillsbury, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, addresses the AOM. 
W. P. Riley is at the table. (Right) In the AOM meeting room are, left to 
right, C. W. Ament, F. W. Stock & Sons, Hillsdale, Mich.; L. C. Mertz, General 
Mills, Inc., Buffalo, N.Y.; George M. Kautz, Lauhoff Grain Co., Danville, HL, 
E. P. Farrell, Kansas State College, Manhattan. Other pictures will appear in 


the Milling Production Section. 
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close to capacity on the 5-day week. 
Export business in Canadian flour for 
the week ended May 26 amounted to 
107,000 bbl. or 46,000 bbl. less than 
the week previous. Only 11,000 bbl. 
were shown for IWA destinations. 
Domestic trade continues good but 
prices eased slightly. Quotations, May 
28: Top patent springs for delivery 
between Fort William and the British 
Columbia boundary $10.90@11.50; 
second patents $10.40@11.10; second 
patents to bakers $9.55@9.85. All 
prices cash carlots. 

Vancouver: Strength in ocean 
freight charges coupled with reported 
heavy stocks on hand in several coun- 
tries across the Pacific kept export 
flour sales here during the week at a 
fairly low level. 

Buyers in the Philippines, the 
largest customers in this market, are 
still digesting the heavy purchases 
made over the last few months and 
show no immediate inclination to buy. 
In addition there is the new tariff ex- 
pected to go into effect on July 1 on 
flour imports, coupled with the re- 
cent $2 ton freight increase set up 
by the conference lines. 

Orders from other points across the 
Pacific were confined to minimum 
monthly requirements. Japanese mill- 
ers were in this market again the end 
of the week, taking two full cargoes 
for June loading. This business fol- 
lowed purchases of four cargoes a 
week ago. Japanese flour milled from 
Canadian wheat is offered largely to 
the sterling area countries of the 
Far East. 

The domestic flour picture remained 
steady. For hard wheat grinds, cash 
car quotations: First patents, $11.10 
in jutes and $11.20 in 98's cottons; 
bakers patents, $10.05 in paper bags 
and $10.15 in cottons; western pastry 
to the trade, $13.90 and western cake 
flour, $14.25. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: The spread between 
bran and middlings narrowed further, 
as the latter declined and bran firmed 
up from recent lows. Interest was 
not great, although’ improved some- 
what. Quotations May 31: Bran $37@ 
38, standard midds. $43.50@44, flour 
midds. $53 @53.50, red dog $58.50@59. 

Kansas City: After registering 
fairly good declines, millfeed held to 
a relatively steady position over the 
holiday weekend. Demand was mod- 
erate and offerings fair. A wide 
spread continues between bran and 
shorts. Quotations May 31: bran $36 
@36.50 and shorts $49.50@50, sacked, 
Kansas City. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand, mostly 
local, was good last week, with shorts 
in stronger demand than bran, with 
supplies about offsetting the demand. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City, May 
27: Bran $36@36.50, shorts $50@ 
50.50. Bran declined $1.50 ton and 
shorts $3 ton, compared with the pre- 
ceding week. 

Hutchinson: Bran and shorts con- 
tinued to decline last week but busi- 
ness was brisk. Sales were made to 
jobbers in the area and milldoor de- 
mand was good. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City: Bran $36.25@36.50, 
shorts $50@51. 

Salina: Demand was fair with bran 
$2 ton lower and shorts $4.50 ton 
lower. Supplies were adequate. Quo- 
tations, basis Kansas City: bran $36 
@36.50, gray shorts $49.50@50. 

Portland: Mill run $47, middlings 
$52 ton. 

Oklahoma City: Demand for mill- 
feeds was fair but supplies were 
short. Prices closed $1.75 lower on 
bran and $4.50 lower on shorts. Quo- 
tations, straight cars: Bran $38.50@ 
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39.50, millrun $45.25@46.25, shorts 
$52@53. Mixed or pool cars $1 high- 
er on all classes. 

Fort Worth: Offerings of millfeed 
were limited but about equal to the 
demand the past week. Quotations 
May 27: Bran $45@46; gray shorts 
$59, delivered Texas common points; 
$1 lower on bran and $3@4 lower on 
shorts compared with a week pre- 
vious. 

Chicago: The millfeed market con- 
tinued to be soft in the central states, 
with feed manufacturers holding off 
buying despite lower prices. Bran 
and middlings especially were easy. 
It is thought that feed business will 
have to improve before millfeeds find 
a more active demand. Quotations 
May 31: bran $40.50@41, standard 
midds. $46.50@47, flour midds. $59@ 
59.50, red dog $62@63. 

St. Louis: Bran and shorts were 
strong. Quotations May 27: Bran 
$40.50@41, shorts $54@54.50, St. 
Louis switching limits. 

Boston: The local millfeed market 
displayed an easier tone last week. 
Bran was under heavy pressure all 
week and finally closed $1@3 lower 
with offerings far in excess of the 
demand. Middlings unchanged, dis- 
played more stability with offerings 
on the lighter side and not so ag- 
gressive. Buyers were only operating 
on a hand-to-mouth basis. Practically 
all of the trading was confined to 
immediate needs. Quotations May 28: 
spring bran $52, middlings $59. 

Buffalo: Bran and middlings con- 
tinued to decline last week despite 
curtailed flour output and an expand- 
ed trading area. Middlings have com- 
manded a $7 to $9 premium over 
bran recently. The latest drop nar- 
rowed the gap to $4.50 and this is 
expected to become even closer by the 
end of June. Bran ended the week off 
$2; middlings were down $6 and 
heavy feeds were unchanged to 50¢ 
lower. Mill running time averaged 
five days last week. Quotations May 


27: Bran $42.50@43.75, standard 
midds. $47.50@48.25, flour midds. 


$62.50@63.50, red dog $62.50@64.50. 

Philadelphia: Millfeed prices dis- 
played a rather easy undertone on the 
local market last week, with the list 
giving ground at a time when deal- 
ings were in low gear. Dealers ex- 
pected no pickup in orders unless 
there is a sharp break in postings. 
May 29 quotations: Bran $54, down 
$3 from the previous week, standard 
midds, at $59 and red dog at $70. The 
latter two down $1. 

Pittsburgh: Retail buying of mill- 
feeds was increased the past week 
and supplies of larger volume moved. 
Stocks were replenished by whole- 
salers on a broader scale. Quotations 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: Bran $48.30 
@50.55, standard midds. $53.80@ 
56.05, flour midds. $66.30@67.05, and 
red dog $70.05 @73.05. 


New Orleans: The millfeed mar- 
ket relaxed scmewhat from the pres- 
sure of early May and showed more 
stability than for some time. Demand 
was less active even at the decrease 
in price of approximately $1 on bran. 
Shorts dropped $2.50@3. Offerings 
were moderate. Bran $46@46.50, 
shorts $59@60. 

Seattle: The spot millfeed market 
was tight, with car numbers worth 
from $49@50 ton, but quotations for 
June were a dollar or so lower than 
nearby, and July was quoted at $46, 
with little or no buying interest in 
the deferred shipment. California 
demand tapered off due to lower 
prices for bran in that area and lo- 
cal buyers expected an easing of the 
tight situation before long. 


Ogden: Millfeed prices were un- 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. (Canadian quotations in barrels 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 


Chicago Mpls. Kans. 
are eee rie $...@ ... $6.87@7.65 $...q@ 
Re "Reece ree 7.12@7.22 ooeo@ occ yt 
Spring high gluten ............+:. ~++@... 7.41@7.43 ences 
IE 5 ns wn cee 4 one tbeeegun +++@... 6.90@7.03 200 @ 
AE «soon 00050004 00a 7.02@7.15 6.86@6.93 coce 
ER ere er ie aoe = «hie 
Spring first clear ..... 5.86 @6.53 + 
Hard winter family +++@... 6.75@7 
Hard winter short ............... --@... 640@6 
Hard winter standard ........... ..@. — eet 
Hard winter ‘irst clear .......... -»@5.49 -@... 4.85@ 
Soft winter family .............. = Ser cl kee i 
Soft winter short patent ........ 7.30@7.42 -@... .@ 
Soft winter standard ............ 6.60@6.72 ,, ee 
Soft winter straight ............. . ae + Per 
Soft winter first clear ........... .@5.81 ° éos a 
Rye flour, white ............ 4.47@4.57 --@4,21 @ 
me eee, GRE f...pewassbentats 3.72 @3.82 .-@3.50 -@. 
Granular blend, bulk ............ --@. - @7.05 @. 

New York Phila. Bost 
GN SEE os oo 2 0-6 ease bb ke S...OE80 8s, iDice §.+.@ 
oe ee ee re ee 8.03@8.13 8.20@8.30 8.12@ 
oy rere) ere ees -++@... %7.70@7.80 7.67@ 
oo” ee ee ees 7.48@7.58 7.65@7.75 17.574 
Soeteg Beet GleAF 2... ieccracvsecs 6.55@6.80 6.80@6.90 6.57 
Hard winter short .............. 7.23@7.33 7.10@7.20 7.29 
Hard winter standard ........... 7.03@7.13 6.85@6.95 7.09@ 
Hard winter first clear .......... owe oes ooe@.. coe @ 
Soft winter short patent ........ ee Pe -@. @ 
Soft winter straight FeeRs Soevas 5.55 @5.90 @ 5.57 


Soft winter standard 


MO: ROWS, WIRE = cocs divs ccccence 4 95 @5 05 5 

ere BOGE, GAGE . oo nscdcdesecssavn seals 

Semolina, blend, bulk .......... 8.17@8.27 
Seattle 

a. fe Seri errs ce $...@8.15 


Bluestem 


Bakery 
Pastry 


grades 





--@7.66 
- @6.67 


@7.38 


*100-lb. papers. *100-lb. export cottons, f.a.s. 


Fort William and British Columbia boundary 


-@. 


5.00@5 


-@ 
@. 


Montreal-Halifax 
tBakery wheat flour in 100-Ib. 


Spring top patent 
Bakers . se 
Winter exportst 








of 196 Ib.) 
City {St. Louis Buffalo 
oo §...@H ... 8... @8,00 
vo (op eQebe. soetke 
os -@... 8.03@8.25 
= --@745 7.58@7.78 
oe --@7.35 7.53@7.68 
as -@... .. @7.48 
mr -.-@7.15 6.58@6.71 
7.50 .-@7.70 +oe@ .s- 
6.45 ..@6.70 7.38@7.47 
6.35 --@6.55 7.27@7.28 
5.15 .. @5.80 «..@6.97 
ee . . @6,70 Se 
--@... %796@7.99 
--@... %7.14@7.26 
-@ . 6.01@6.10 
-@... 640@6.41 
--@4.88 5.10@5.20 
-@4.13 4.35@4.45 
s@ «es ose eh 
on Pittsburgh *New Ori, 
8.12 $7.70@8.20 A 
8.22 7.85@8.16 7.76 
7.77 7.40@7.71 7.20 
67 7.30@7.61 7.15 
82 6.35 @6.99 6.10 
.39 7.09@7.19 6.70 
7.29 6.94@7.09 6.50 
se -@ 5 @ 5.65 
-@a @6.19 
5.92 -@ bs 5.70 
tbe ooo ie 5 @6.10 
4.85 @4.96 . 
4.13@4.21 
.@ 
Toronto **Winnipeg 
$11.00@11.50 $10.90@11.50 
8.60@ 9.10 9.55@ 9.85 
: @ 3.80 @ 
**For delivery between 
papers. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Buffalo 


Bran 


Standard midds. 
Flour midds. 


Chicago 
$40.50@ 41.00 
46.50@47.00 
59.00@59.50 


Red Gog ...-.0+.+- 62.00@63.00 

Kansas City 

rer . $36.00@36.50 

BROTH .ccccccccacs 49.50@50.00 
Mill rum ...cecseees @ 
Peremte ...¢snasscvcrve 
Wimmipem ..-ccccces 


Minneapolis 
$37.00 @38.00 
43.50 @44.00 
53.00@53.50 
58.50@59.00 
St. Louis 
$40.50@ 41.00 
54.00@ 54.50 
cece @ ace 


Bran 


rrr 
43.00 @ 48.00 


$42. 
47 


62. 


50 @ 43.75 
50@ 48. 
50@ 63.50 





62.50@64.50 
Ft. Worth 
$45.00@46.00 
- @59.00 
-@. 


Shorts 


47.00@ 51.00 


Philadelphia 


@54.00 
@ 59.00 


-@.. 


New ( 


@70 00 


yrleans 


$46.00@ 46.50 
59.00 @60.00 


@.. 


51.00@ 


Boston 


$ a 


52.00 


@59.00 
-@.. 


@ 


Seattle 
an wee 


@ 


49.00@50.00 
Middlings 


54.00 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade in bushels (000's omitted), May 20, and the corresponding date of a year ago: 





7---Wheat—, -—Corn——, ats— 
1955 1954 1955 1954 1955 1954 

Baltimore ......+.++«:+ 7,544 6,877 605 751 os 
BeStOR 2 cscs ccicseces 213 226 ” os on - 
WmERARS. 2.0.0 cccsrccvers 14,883 13,054 4,586 1,686 1,171 1,590 

Afloat ...... 637 867 . 84 75 e 
CHICABO 2.02 csvcceces 6,252 8,170 9,177 3,364 829 945 
Dulwthy 2c cc cccceccs 31,319 31,121 2,220 2,697 2,408 135 
Parr re ere 40,895 36,621 4 oe i 
Wt. Worth ...ccsscees 35,442 14,393 84 185 55 8S 
Galveston .......-- 4,022 2,696 104 o* ea = 
Hutchinson .........- 25,378 23,057 . ai y ' 
Indianapolis ......... 5,167 2,661 2,420 796 72 50 
Kansas City ......... 35,247 34,460 1,652 1,366 58 36 
Milwaukee .........-- 2,233 2,229 673 11 599 ° 
Minneapolis .....-... 32,824 30,651 1,833 1,160 6,202 257 
New Orleans ........- 961 133 286 175 2 9 
New York 2,696 2,026 13 5 3 6 
Afloat 16,590 16,371 y as e PS 
Omaha ...... 15,909 16,691 1,361 1,525 99 55 
Peoria ......--- 1,263 680 692 310 56 eo 
Philadelphia 3,548 3,645 189 47 116 ‘ 

Sioux City ......+-.+>% 2,093 1,754 1,632 273 484 19 
St. Joseph ......-..+> 18,031 4,907 1,203 1,168 365 219 
Bt, Leemie ceccvssscces 7,782 2,603 1,133 970 51 93 
Wichita ........++5::. 28,059 17,755 . ot in Ke 

RAED cc vn i cub ccnseas 466 aba 297 = 

Canale ...sse+es 83 ip 356 
Metale > v.08 P85 339,537 273,648 30,160 16,997 13,001 3,502 








7—Rye— 
1955 1954 
2 
295 0474 
4,884 7,638 
330 ©6228 
13 ‘2 
ee 19 
109 =—-108 
562 304 
10 4 
90 20 
4 rs 
18 
12 i 
6,329 8,798 





--Bar 

1955 
166 
164 


6 
903 


858 


76 


_- 
tom. 


194 


3,218 


ley— 
1954 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





May 
May 


May 2 


May 
May 


Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets in cents per bushel: 





WHEAT FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Chi -——Kansas City——. Minneapolis 
July Sept. July Sept. Dec. Mar. July Sept. Dec. July Sept 
hard hard hard 
235% 224% 201 202% 204% 204% 213% 215% 214% 2327 322 
236 226 202% 203% 205% 205% 214% «216 215% 326 320% 
235% 225% 203 204 206 206 215% 216% 215% 326 321 
234% 225% 201% 202% 204% 203% 214% 215% 214% 328% 322 
232% 223% 200% 201% 203 202% 212% 214% 213% 330 326 
—- CORN—— r ——_RYE—— — ¢ -—OATS—— 
—_—Chicago——- Chicago Winnipeg Mplis Chicago Mpls. 
July Sept. Dec. July Sept. July Oct. July July Sept. July 
146 145 138% 107% 109% HOLIDAY 118% 69% 69% 67% 
147 145% 138% 107% 109% 104% 105% 118% 69% 69% 67% 
146% 144% 138% 107 109 104% 105% 116 69% 68% 66% 
144% 143% 136% 106% 108% 103% 104 117 69% 68% 65% 
« 143% 143 136% 105% 108% 103 103% 117% 68% 68 65% 








Samuel C. Gale 
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James 8S. Fish 


GENERAL MILLS CHANGE—C. H. Bell, president of General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, has announced the retirement of Samuel C. Gale, vice president 
and director of advertising. Mr. Gale has agreed to continue to serve General 
Mills as advertising consultant. James S. Fish, assistant director of advertis- 
ing, assumed the duties of director of advertising on Mr. Gale’s retirement 
June 1. Mr. Gale began with the General Mills predecessor company, Wash- 
burn Crosby Co. in 1921. During the past 34 years he has played a key role 
in making General Mills one of the nation’s largest advertisers. Mr. Gale indi- 
cated that he was making this move in order to minimize tension in the years 
ahead and that at this time he will limit his activities to consultations in the 
field of advertising, public relations and consumer relations. Mr. Fish has been 
with General Mills since 1938 with time out for military service. His first 
assignment was with the premium department. Since then he has served suc- 
cessively as advertising and merchandising manager for home appliances, and 
since January, 1954, has been assistant director of advertising. 





changed last week with demand and 
supply about equal. Mills operated to 
capacity five days per week, with 
trade firm to the West Coast. Quota- 
tions (unchanged): Red bran and 
millrun $47, midds. $52. To Denver: 
Red bran and millrun $54, midds. $59. 
To California: Red bran and millrun 
$54.50, midds. $59.50 f.0.b. San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles. Plants were 
booked well through June. 


Toronto-Montreal: Lack of interest 
was evident in the millfeed market 
with sellers looking for buyers. Quo- 
tations May 28: Bran $53@54, shorts 
$58@59, midds, $63@65, net cash 
terms, bags included, mixed or 
straight cars, Toronto-Montreal. 


Winnipeg: Demand for all types of 
millfeeds slackened. Mills considered 
the slackening-off as only tempor- 
ary. As yet there is no indication 
of an accumulation of supplies in 
western Canada. Prices eased on bran 
and shorts. Quotations May 28: Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan and Alberta bran, 
f.o.b. mills, $43@48; shorts $47@51; 
midds. $51@54. All prices cash car- 
lots. Small lots ex-country elevators 
and warehouses $5 extra. 


Vancouver: Domestic prices contin- 
ued to hold steady. No further ex- 
port sales of standard bran were re- 
ported to Japan and domestic sales 
were average. Supplies from western 
and local mills were reported ade- 
quate for immediate needs. Cash car 


quotations: Bran $53, shorts $55, 
midds $59. 


Rye 


Minneapolis: Demand was restrict- 
ed last week, with prices about un- 
changed. Quotations May 27: Pure 
white rye $4.21@4.25, medium rye 
$4.01 04.05, dark rye $3.46@3.50. 

Chicago: Sales of rye flour were 
slow in the central states during 
the week ended May 28. Orders came 
in for dribbles on a short term basis. 
With the new crop on the way poten- 


tial buyers were uninterested in ob- 
taining large amounts at current 
price levels. Quotations May 28: 
white patent rye $4.47@4.57, medium 
$4.27@4.37, dark $3.72@3.82. 

New York: Rye flour prices held 
steady during the past week. Busi- 
ness was rather slow with bookings 
confined to scattered small lots for 
immediate and nearby. Quotations 
May 27: pure white patents $4.95@ 
5.05. 





QUALITY FORECAST 
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sufficient effort is made to create a 
market,” Dr. Shellenberger said. 
“That is not true. Europe is not as 
dependent as it used to be on im- 
ported wheat, but there continues to 
be a market for strong type wheats. 
There is a market for U.S. wheat if 
the price is right and the quality 
satisfactory.” 


“A way must be found to deliver 
better wheat than we have been sup- 
plying for export shipments, if we 
desire to meet the competition in 
Europe. Mechanization of the baking 
industry is on the increase in Europe 
and this will enlarge the require- 
ments for stronger wheat. We must 
grow better wheat, prevent the de- 
basement of good wheat by admix- 
tures and segregate wheat on the 
basis o fprotein, variety and baking 
quality considerations,” he concluded. 


High Flour Price Cited 


Mr. Kelley pointed out that the 
baker is now paying the highest flour 
price in 35 years, despite surpluses, 
because of the scarcity of good bread 
baking types of wheat. 

Mr. Kelley emphasized that bakers 
are in no sense profiteering at the 
growers’ expense. About 31¢ of every 
bakery dollar of income goes to pur- 
chase ingredients, and of this the 
farmer receives 21¢. Another 27¢ 





goes for various distribution costs, 
12¢ for manufacturing labor and 15¢ 
for packaging and related costs. 
There are about 12¢ of other mis- 
cellaneous costs, taxes, etc., and the 
baker himself is able to keep but 
3.2¢ per dollar, or just a fraction of a 
cent per loaf, 

Following these talks, there was an 
open forum discussion, with the wheat 
growers in the audience asking ques- 
tions of the following panel: Grain 
men, J. H. Dean, general manager, 
Farmers Co-operative Commission 
Co., Hutchinson, and William Young, 
cash grain buyer, Goffe & Carkener, 
Inc., Kansas City; millers, Earl F. 
Cross, vice president, Western Star 
Mill Co., Salina, and Elmer W. Reed, 
president, Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita; scientists, Dr. Harold Myers, 
assistant dean of agriculture, Kansas 
State College, and Dr. Elmer Heyne, 
plant breeder, agronomy department, 
Kansas State College; bakers, Steve 
Vesecky, vice president and flour 
buyer, Campbell-Taggart Associated 
Bakeries, Inc., Dallas, and Fred 
Pfizenmayer, flour buyer, Continental 
Baking Co., New York; farmers, Ross 
Bell, Bucklin, Kansas, and E. W. Un- 
derwood, Bird City, Kansas. Charles 
Pence, director of field activities, 
Kansas Wheat Improvement Assn., 
was moderator. 


The panel handled a wide variety 
of questions asked by the audience 
ranging all the way from the high 
price of bread to the research facili- 
ties at Kansas State College, but in 
the main the questions centered on 
where and how the farmer was going 
to get a premium for growing the 
desired varieties. It was obvious from 
the attendance and the tone of the 
meeting that Kansas wheat growers 
are taking a much more serious in- 
terest in the variety problem and 
that Mr. Rathbone’s predictions of 
improvement have every indication 
of being borne out, observers noted. 





CHAFF 
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at nearby Halstead, Kansas. A side- 
trip to the Hutchinson grain exchange 
floor was made by another group that 
morning and they swear that the 
price of wheat, which had been slip- 
ping, reversed itself and started up- 
ward when Bill Farnan, General Bak- 
ing Co. flour buyer, walked on the 
floor. 
= 


The baker group at this year’s 
meeting was one of the largest for 


several years. It included, among 
others: 
R. N. Laughlin, president; A. G. Hessel, 


director of purchases, and Fred Pfizenmayer, 


flour buyer, Continental Baking Co., New 
York. 

W. F. Farnan, vice president and director 
sf purchases, General Baking Co., New 
York, 

Cc. E. Lair, National Biscuit Co., New 
York, and P. Kier, National Biscuit, 
Toledo. 

I. E. Madsen, president, and Steve Ves- 
ecky, vice president and flour buyer, Camp- 
bell-Taggart Associated Bakeries, Dallas. 

Daniel Uhrig, president, and A. W. Koss, 
director of purchases, American Bakeries 


Co., Chicago. 

H, H. Wurtz, flour buyer, Kroger Grocery 
& Baking Co., Cincinnati. 

A. H. Erickson and Harry Jones, Kelly~ 
Erickson Co., Omaha, flour buyers for Safe- 
way Stores, 

Frank M. Tully, flour buyer, Great A&P 
Tea Co., Minneapolis. 

Robert C. Becker, flour buyer, and L. F. 
Marnett, C. J. Patterson Corp., Kansas City. 

>. A. McLaughlin, president, and Fred 
Kleinmann, flour buyer, Ward Baking Co., 
New York. 

W. J. Coad, Jr., president, 
Yaeger, vice president and 
Omar Bakeries, Omaha, Neb. 

George O’Connell, flour buyer, Quality 
Bakers of America, New York; John Greer, 
Brown-Greer Co,, Knoxville, Tenn.; Phil 
Hardin, Hardin Bakeries, Meridian, Miss.; 
O. F. Heath, Heath Bakeries, Salina, Kan- 
sas; Jake Golman, Golman Baking Co., Dal- 
las, Texas; W. G. Shipley, Shipley Baking 
Co., Fayetteville, Ark.; W. R. Spang, Jr., 


and Henry 
flour buyer, 
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Spang Bakeries, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio; Oscar 
Sutorius, Sutorius Bread Co., Newton, Kan- 
sas; William Markwardt, Markwardt's Qual- 
ity Bakery, Joplin, Mo.; Norman and Les 
ter Jordan, Jordan Baking Co., Topeka, 
Kansas. 

* 


Allied trades representatives who 
attended from distant points includ- 
ed M. G. Rhodes, vice president and 
sales manager, Fleischmann division, 
Standard Brands. New York, and 
Louis Pelton, Standard Brands, Chi- 
cago; Paul C. Guignon, director of 
sales, bakery department, Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc., St. Louis, and Samuel 
Baker, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., New 
York; Walter Kukenbecker, Red Star 
Yeast & Products Co., Milwaukee: 
Frank Warren and Clinton Brooke, 
Merck & Co., Rahway, N.J.; P. Val 
Kolb and Robert Whiteside, Sterwin 
Chemica's Inc., New York. 

e 


There were representatives of all 
of the large flour milling companies, 
with several dozen millers attending 
from Minneapolis, Chicago, New 
York, Dallas, Denver, Indianapolis, 
Des Moines, Omaha and Knoxville, 
as well as those from Kansas and 
Missouri. A large number of south- 
western grain men also attended. 
Several flour brokers were present, 
including Frank Herbert and Joseph 
J. Kelly, Chicago; William Fuerst, 
Cincinnati; Robert Montgomery, 
Kansas City; Harvey Owens, Wau- 
conda, Ill., and Lee Whidby, Birm- 
ingham, Ala. 





STRONG WHEAT 
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the feed situation also were reviewed. 
Donald Stevens, vice president and 
director of grain operations, General 
Mills, Inc., gave a resume of the wheat 
support programs in effect since 1938. 
The rates of support through loans 
have risen from 52% in 1938 to 90% 
during the war and postwar periods 
he pointed out. In addition to this, 
the effectiveness of the loan program 
has been increasing because of a bet- 
ter understanding of it by growers 
and more storage space. 


Another important factor in boost- 
ing wheat prices is the increased 
availability of storage space. Ellis 
English, president, Commander-Lara- 
bee Milling Co., Minneapolis, reviewed 
this record for the bakers. He cited 
figures which showed a gain in com- 
mercial storage from 1.5 billion bush- 
els in 1941 to 2.8 billion in 1954. At 
the same time, Commodity Credit 
Corp. increased its bin ownership 
from 44 million to 844 million. 


There is not much hope of any im- 
portant rise in millfeed prices, George 
Pillsbury, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., said 
in a review of the influence of feed 
values on flour prices in recent years. 
Although animal numbers are large 
and probably will grow larger, the 
feed grain supply also is big and 
there is a carry-over of about one 
third of a year’s needs. Crop failures 
and drouth could change this picture, 
but in the past two seasons drouth 
has been a depressing factor in mill- 
feeds rather than a bullish one, be- 
cause of the government distribution 
of low-priced relief grain. 

Summing up the forum talks, Ear] 
Cross, vice president, Western Star 
Mill Co., Salina, who was chairman 
of the forum, presented a series of 
charts which brought together the va- 
rious factors that had been discussed. 
This year bakers are paying the high- 
est prices for flour and millers the 
highest prices for wheat since World 
War I. But there is little in the near- 
by outlook to indicate much change 
in the new crop year, Mr. Cross said, 
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FLOUR PACKAGE WEIGHT REPORT 
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mention was made of the fact that 
the 38th National Conference on 
Weights and Measures accepted a 
recommendation of the conference 
committee on legislation on adoption 
of a model state regulation governing 
commodities in package form which 
contained, insofar as this immediate 
question of moisture content is con- 
cerned, the following language: 

“Variations from the stated weight 
or measure shall be permitted when 
caused by ordinary and customary 
exposure, after the commodity is sold 
and delivered by the manufacturer, 
packer or distributor, to conditions 
which normally occur in good distri- 
bution practice and which unavoid- 
ably result in change of weight or 
measure.” 

It will be noted that in the federal 
code, the permissive variation due to 
exposure is allowed “after the food 
is introduced into interstate com- 
merce,” whereas in the model state 
regulation, the variation is permitted 
“after the commodity is sold and de- 
livered by the manufacturer, packer 
or distributor.” 

The subject of moisture loss in 
flour has been treated time and time 
again both in National Weights and 
Measures Conferences and in state 
weights and measures conferences 
and apparently will be a cause for 
discussion until some progress is made 
toward resolving the problem in a 
manner different from the present 
status. 

It was pointed out in our report 
to the conference last year that the 
committee felt that it would be re- 
petitious and would serve no useful 
purpose, to gather further data spe- 
cifically on moisture losses occurring 
in packaged flour; this phase of the 
general subject is believed already 
to be adequately documented. It was 
thought, however, that further in- 
formation was needed about actual 
package weights. Accordingly there 
was sought and obtained, with the as- 
sistance of the Office of Weights and 
Measures of the National Bureau of 
Standards, the co-operation of 44 
weights and measures jurisdictions in 
the collection of field data, of the 
Millers’ National Federation and 
about 30 milling companies in fur- 
nishing certain production data, and 
of National Bureau of Standards per- 
sonnel in correlating, tabulating, and 
analyzing these data. The committee 
wishes to express its appreciation to 
all of these co-operating agencies, and 
to each of the individuals involved 
for the valuable assistance rendered 
in gathering and summarizing these 
factual data. Without the cooperation 
of the individual weights and meas- 
ures officials and the mills involved, 
the survey would not have been pos- 
sible. 


Package Weight Survey 


The survey covered all sections of 
the country. Data on sample pack- 
ages were obtained in 34 states, 
representing contributions to our 
study by 29 state and 15 local weights 
and measures jurisdictions. The 
products of large and small mills 
were included. The survey was lim- 
ited to 5-pound packages of white 
flour, and a total of 430 identifiable 
samples of such packages were ex- 
amined, all samples being obtained 
from retail stores. The plan of the 
survey called for determining, for 
each sample, the net weight and 
moisture content of each sample, and 
for recording, whenever obtainable, 
the identifying code number of the 


sample. From the code numbers there 
were later obtained from the mills 
the percentages of moisture, at time 
of packing at the mills, of the sev- 
eral lots of flour so identified. Using 
this information and the field weights, 
the net packing weights at the mills 
were computed. 


The results of the survey may be 
summarized briefly as follows: 


16.8 percent of 430 samples had 
net weights of 5 pounds or more 
when weighed at retail stores. 
The remainder of these samples 
weighed less than 5 pounds net. 
The average net weight at re- 
tail stores was 4.96 pounds. The 
average moisture content at time 
of weighing at the retail level 
was 12.09 percent. 


There were 256 samples on which 
mill data were obtained and mill 
packing weights computed. 

Of these 76.2 percent were calculated 
to have been packed at net weights 
of five pounds or more. The remainder 
of these samples were calculated to 
have been packed at less than five 
pounds net. 


The average computed net mill 
packing weight was 5.04 pounds, 
i.e., 54 Ounce over the stated net 
weight. The average moisture 
content at time of packing at the 
mills was 13.79 percent. 


It is recognized that actual nu- 
merical results obtained from some 
other survey, perhaps involving pack- 
ages of other sizes or made at some 
other season of the year, might well 
differ from the results reported here. 
However, the general results de- 
veloped by this year’s survey are be- 
lieved by the committee to be indica- 
tive, and certain conclusions can be 
drawn therefrom. Two such conclu- 
sions are of special significance. 
First, weights of flour packages are 
unavoidably affected by differences in 
the conditions of handling and stor- 
age, by geographical location, and by 
weather conditions. Second, weights 
of flour packages as currently mar- 
keted are affected by differences 
in packing standards and procedures 
at the mills. That these conclusions 
are not new, does not detract from 
their importance to our present study. 
Our most recent survey is considered 
to have been helpful even if it did no 
more than confirm our earlier think- 
ing on these phases of the problem 
of flour-package weights. 

As you know, our committee mem- 
bership comprises weights and meas- 
ures officers and representatives of 
the flour milling industry. We have 
discussed the opinions of members 
of the two groups we represent, and. 
we know that among these groups 
are individuals who hold extreme 
views. On the one hand there is the 
weights and measures officer who 
maintains that a package of flour 
must always be of full net weight 
when delivered to the ultimate pur- 
chaser, regardless of what may have 
happened to it prior to that time and 
regardless of how long it has been 
since it left the mill where it was 
packed. On the other hand there is 
the miller who holds that regardless 
of all else, he has discharged his full 
responsibility when he sees to it that 
packages of flour leaving his mill 
contain the weight of flour declared 
on the package. Your committee, 
composed, we believe, of practical 
men, feels that a solution to the 
problem lies somewhere between 


these viewpoints. Moreover, the com- 
mittee has agreed that nothing will 
be gained by prolonging the investi- 
gative phase of its discussions. 

The flour industry representatives 
on this committee obviously have no 
authority to make commitments for 
the milling industry at large. Ac- 
cordingly, this entire problem was 
presented to the board of directors of 
the Millers’ National Federation at 
its annual meeting in Minneapolis, 
Minn., on Thursday, May 12, 1955. 
Following full discussion of all as- 
pects of the flour weight problem, 
the Board unanimously adopted a 
resolution outlining the manner in 
which the Federation can, and will, 
make constructive progress toward 
solution of the problem. 


Following the adoption of the reso- 
lution, a complete report was made 
on May 13, 1955, to the full con- 
vention attending the meeting. 


Federation Resolution 


The complete text of the resolution 
adopted by the board of directors of 
the Millers’ National Federation is as 
follows: 

WHEREAS federal statutes and 
regulations relating to label state- 
ments of weight of contents of pack- 
ages of food moving in interstate 
commerce are applicable to packages 
of flour and other products of the 
milling industry, and in some cases 
state and local statutes, ordinances, 
regulations or enforcement policies 
vary from or are in conflict with 
the federal statutes and regulations, 
with resulting confusion; and 

WHEREAS this board of directors 
has heard the report presented at 
this meeting of the study and con- 
sideration that has been and is being 
given to these problems by the Na- 
tional Conference of Weights and 
Measures officials, and particularly 
by a special committee thereof ap- 
pointed to consider said problems as 
related to flour, and has been in- 
formed of what appears to be a 
growing tendency on the part of cer- 
tain state and local officials to re- 
quire packaged flour to equal or ex- 
ceed stated weights at time of sale 
within the particular jurisdiction, re- 
gardless of unavoidable loss of weight 
due to evaporation between date of 
packaging and date of sale at retail, 
compliance with which requirement 
would necessitate overpacking; and 

WHEREAS this Federation has no 
right to control, and does not at- 
tempt to control, the practices and 
policies of its members in matters 
relating to the manufacture, pack- 
aging, sale or pricing of their re- 
spective products, but is concerned 
with matters which affect the in- 
dustry as a whole, and does attempt 
to keep its members informed of de- 
velopments of importance to the in- 
dustry; 

NOW THEREFORE BE IT RE- 
SOLVED, that the appropriate offi- 
cers of the Federation be and they 
hereby are authorized: 


1. To promptly inform the members 
of the industry of the develop- 
ments above described; 


2.To promptly advise the members 
of the industry of any recom- 
mendations which may be made 
or other action which may be 
taken by said conference in re- 
spect to any of the aforesaid 
matters; and 


3.To recommend to the members 
of the industry that renewed and 
continued effort be made to con- 
stantly improve weighing and 
packaging equipment and pro- 
cedures to the end that weight 
variations in flour packages be 
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held to the lowest possible mini- 
mum and uniform accuracy of 
package weights be thus attained. 


Your special flour committee is 
heartened and encouraged by the at- 
titude of the flour milling industry 
as expressed in the foregoing reso- 
lution. In it the industry has pledged 
its cooperation toward minimizing the 
flour weight problem. 

As further evidence of this, the 
milling industry is presently conduct- 
ing a survey of its current packing 
practices and weight checking pro- 
cedures. 

Also, your Committee is pleased to 
be informed that the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation will welcome the 
opportunity to cooperate further with 
weights and measures officials and 
will make available the continued 
services of its representatives in any 
capacity. 

The foregoing summarizes the ac- 
tion taken by the Millers’ National 
Federation as the result of the re- 
port and recommendations of the 
flour milling members of your com- 
mittee. 


R dations Offered 


The weights and measures mem- 
bers of your committee now offer 
the following recommendations as a 
workable program which they be- 
lieve is fair to the producers, mar- 
keters and consumers of flour and 
one that at the same time is prac- 
tical from the standpoint of weights 
and measures enforcement. 

“1. It is recommended that this 
program be based on the principle 
that packaged flour shall be full 
weight when delivered to the retail 
outlet. This means that flour pack- 
ages must be so packed that while 
they are in transit and while they 
are in storage at any point other 
than the retail outlet from which sale 
is made to the ultimate consumer, 
the packages be of full net weight 
as defined in paragraph (j) (2) of 
the model regulation for package 
marking requirements of the National! 
Conference on Weights and Measures 
(Here, and elsewhere in this report, 
in the case of a chain of stores, 
“retail outlet” shall mean a particu- 
lar store outlet and shall not include 
the warehouse of the chain.) 

“2. It is recommended that weights 
and measures officers recognize as 
reasonable and proper the shortage 
from declared weight that results 
from the unavoidable loss of mois- 
ture from flour packages stored under 
reasonable conditions in the retail! 
outlet. If an undue loss of moisture 
is caused by unreasonable storage in 
the retail outlet, the retailer is, of 
course, responsible. 

“3. It is recommended that, where 
possible, weights and measures offi- 
cers, as a practical enforcement pro- 
cedure, concentrate their check- 
weighing of flour packages largely 
at the distributor level—that is, at 
the warehouses of the mills, of job- 
bers and distributors, and of store 
chains—where full net weight is to be 
required and where the moisture con- 
tent of the flour will not be a mat- 
ter of consideration. When check- 
weighing at retail outlets, any short- 
ages found are to be considered in 
relation to ave rage warehouse 
weights for similar packages of the 
same brand of flour, and if the mag- 
nitudes of the shortages do not ex- 
ceed what the officer determines to 
be a reasonable moisture loss, the 
packages are to be treated as satis- 
factory for sale. Moisture determina- 
tions can be resorted to if required, 
but usually should be unnecessary. 

“4. It is recommended that if and 
when short-weight packages are dis- 
covered at warehouse level, or when 
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WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


A COMPLETE BULK FLOUR SERVICE 
FOR THE BAKING INDUSTRY 


* 


The Western Star Mill Company, in conjunction with 


Econo-Flo Bulk Flour Service, Inc., now offers the 
a following complete bulk flour service. 





(1) Bulk rail cars are now available for the movement 


i of Western Star flours in shuttle service from the 
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Western Star mill to bakers. 


(2) Bulk flour terminals are being constructed at stra- 
tegic points to give faster service and to provide 
bulk truck delivery in certain metropolitan areas. 


(3) Specially designed trucks for low cost bulk flour 


hauling are being made available at certain stra- 


tegic points. 


* (4) Econo-Flo Bulk Flour bins and handling equip- 
ment with a record of proven success based on 
actual usage are now available to the baking in- 


dustry. 


“A real service to the baking industry is our 


only objective.” 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 























Soft Winter WheatFlours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 
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Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — “Jasco” 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 








The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bidg. 














Strong, Bakers’ Patents 
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SPRING PILOT 
KANSOTA 

KANSAS PILOT 


* 
ROANOKE CITY MILLS, INC. 


“Finest in the South” 
ROANOKE VIRGINIA 


WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Mich. 














ACME — GOLD DRIFT 
Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 














109 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 





RYE—White - 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. °’)'°°" 








unreasonably large shortages are 
found at the retail level, the packages 
be ordered “off sale,” the mill re- 
sponsible for the packages shall im- 
mediately be notified of the facts, 
and an opportunity be granted for the 
mill to take the necessary remedial 
steps, thus taking into consideration 
that considerable difficulty will be 
involved for a mill to conform to this 
principle of packing at all times. 
Many things can and do occur to 
packaged flour after it leaves the 
mill and before it reaches the ulti- 
mate consumer. Prosecution should 
be initiated only when suitable co- 


operation is not forthcoming and satis- 


factory adjustments are not promptly 
made or when weight discrepancies 
are of such magnitude or frequency 
of occurrence as to indicate the need 
for drastic official measures. This 
recommendation is based on the con- 
viction that in the large majority of 
cases, better and more lasting re- 
sults will be obtained from a pro- 
gram of education and cooperation 
than will be obtained from a plan 
of proseeution at every opportunity. 


‘5. It is recommended that for use 
in the check-weighing program a 
series of average tare weights be 
determined for each brand and pack- 
age size, and that these be checked 
from time to time. In setting up such 
a list of average tare weights it is 
suggested that the mean of the actual 
tare weights of the lightest and heav- 
iest packages of a group be used if 
these two tare weights are found to 
be in good agreement; otherwise a 
greater number of actual tare weights 
should be determined to arrive at an 
acceptable average. (It will be under- 
stood, of course, that actual, not 
average, tare weights must be used if 
a prosecution is being made.) 

“6. It is recommended that weights 
and measures officers recognize that 
a reasonable period must be allowed 
for adjustment to the general pro- 
gram herein outlined, particularly for 
putting into practice the basic prin- 
ciple of full-weight packages at all 
points up to and including delivery 
to retail outlets. Officials can further 
the program by discussing it at 
weights and measures meetings and 
schools and using it as a topic in 
their public relations activities. It is 
recommended that the milling in- 
dustry also carry on similar educa- 
tional activities among its members 
and customers, and otherwise help to 
implement the over-all program. 

“7. An associated recommendation 
is that in every weights and measures 
jurisdiction where it is practicable to 
do so by state or local promulgation 
or enactment, there be put into ef- 
fect the model regulation for pack- 
age marking requirements as adopted 
by the National Conference in 1953. 
In some states this may necessitate 
a special promulgation under fhe 
special standard flour package sec- 
tion of the law. 

“8. The committee strongly recom- 
mends that local officials work as 
closely as possible with their State 
office in effectuating this program. 
Also, all weights and measures offi- 
cials and representatives of the mill- 
ing industry are earnestly urged to 
give their wholehearted_ cooperation 
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in putting this program into effect 
and carrying it out in the future.” 
MNF Circulates Report 


While the industry members of this 
committee are unable, on behalf of 
the milling industry, to subscribe to 
the foregoing recommendations of 
the weights and measures members, 
the industry members will transmit 
these recommendations to the Millers’ 


““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 

















Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 








Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Bourse Building 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 


Chamber of Commerce 
BALTIMORE 2, MD 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS OO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 











QUALITY FLOURS 
St. Cloud Milling Co. 


ffices 
580 Grain Exch, Bide. Minneapolis, Minn, 
Mills at 
St. Cloud, ‘Minnesota 











Ls Sea 


BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 











YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS .. . Red Wing, Minnesota 


Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 




















Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels 


SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


GRAIN 
Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 











“Diamond D’ 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 


9 A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
ent. Milled under Laboratory Con- 
trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 
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WZ tHe 
Wy WHKELLY 
} 4 MILLING | 





‘is 

WILLIAM KELLY 

MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


STORAGE 
1,000,000 Bu. 


CAPACITY 
5,000 Cwts. 








American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 











DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


we BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 














pecialists 


{N THE MILLING OF 
FINE BAKERY FLOUk 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 
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National Federation for dissemination 
to its members as contemplated by 
the resolution adopted by its board of 
directors. 

In concluding this report the com- 
mittee wishes to remind the national 
conference that from the weights and 
measures standpoint, packages of 
flour and other commodities affected 
by moisture gain and loss present 
problems of particular difficulty. It 
seems impossible to devise enforce- 
ment programs for such packages 
that are wholly satisfactory to all 
parties at interest. In reaching any 
acceptable resolution of conflicting 
ideas in these cases, a spirit of give- 
and-take must prevail. The members 
of our committee have made an earn- 
est effort to be open-minded and 
Objective as well as reasonable in 
handling our assignment. 

Your committee recommends the 
adoption of this report by this con- 
ference. 


J. P. McBride, O. A. Oudal 
chairman R. V. Harris 

M. A. Nelson 8. C. Rowe and W. 8. 

Vv. D. Campbell Bussey, consultants 

Cc. E. Joyce 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Lake Shipments 
Ahead of 1954 


WINNIPEG — The movement of 
grain from the Canadian lakehead 
terminals elevators at Fort William 
and Port Arthur by ship is far ahead 
of a year ago. 

From the opening of navigation this 
year to May 18 slightly more than 
64,000,000 bu. of all grains have been 
poured into the holds for movement 
to Georgian Bay, lower lake and St. 
Lawrence River ports. The total in- 
cludes 35,500,000 bu. wheat, 16,400,- 
000 bu. of barley and 6,400,000 bu. 
oats. A year ago the comparative 
total for all grains was 33,000,000 bu. 
of which only 5,600,000 bu. was 
wheat; 12,000,000 bu. barley and 13,- 
100,000 bu. oats. 

From Aug. 1 to May 18 producers 
have delivered 337,500,000 bu. of all 
grains to country points in the prairie 
provinces compared with 451,700,000 
bu. for the same period a year ago. 
Barley, rye and flax deliveries are 
ahead of the comparative totals for a 
year ago but wheat and oats are 
sharply lower. 











Generai Offices: Minneapolis, Minn. 
“For SUPER Results 
‘25/¥ USE QUAKER 
SB BAKERS FLOUR” 


The Quaker Oats Company 





STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 














Unitormity 


the priceless quality in flour 


yours al 


ways with eee 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE 


COOKIE KING—<o 


cake flour 


al: 


cracke 





Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. "12" 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 


The Oldest Flour 
Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


INC. 
7 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
« 


1911 Baltimore’ + Kansas City, Mo. 











We specialize in 
designing and engraving 


for Millers and the Grain Trade 
Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missour! 





Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.8.A. 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUOTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








RED WING FLOUR 


Mitled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 

















for ALL your Hour. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 


THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 
[COMPANY 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 










MINNEAPOLIS 





Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
- Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


> 


DULUTH 
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ENI 


Interstate 
GRAIN CORPORATION 





THE NORTHWE 


STERN MILLER 





KANSAS CITY 
D . FORT WORTH 
CAPACITY 5,000,000 BUS 











You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Four Milla Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








Soft 


PRESTON-SHAFFER 
MILLING CO. 


WALLA WALLA, WASH. 


Established 1865 
White Winter Wheat Flour a Specialty 





AOM MEETING 


(Continued from page 11) 





in the June Milling Production Sec- 
tion of The Northwestern Miller. 
Many of these will be of interest to 
mill executives as well as operative 
millers. 

Prominent at the meeting were a 
number of European milling engin- 
eers who exhibited some of their ma- 
chinery at the exposition in which 
54 firms exhibited their wares. The 
exhibition attracted great interest be- 
tween business sessions, and the ex- 
hibitors themselves reported consider- 











Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 


— 


“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 
RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 

















‘ST 





AR OF THE WEST 
: One of the Best : : : 


MILLING COMPANY 


NIGHTINGALE and STAR Patent Flour 


Phone 2131 Frankenmuth, Mich. 








kl 


Hubbard * 











THE BLAIR MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 
ATCHISON, KANSAS 











Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For 


Giteert JACKSON 


Clears” 
1 
Board of Trade Bldg. - Baltimore 0338 


KANSAS CITY, 
Teletype KC 535 








To insure uniformity 
To improve bakeshop performance 


O 


PIHES PEA 


BAKERY FLOURS 


ng & Elevator Co. 





é 











FIRST IN THE FIELD! 





Hudson 
Pulp & Paper Corp. 
477 Madison Ave. 
New York 22, N. Y. 





THE KANSAS 
MILLING CO, 


. CHERRYVALE 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 








CREATIVE PROCESSORS 
OF FARM PRODUCTS 


e To increase absorption 





Hing 


You can’t buy a better flour 


r receive better service 


FLOUR 


e Or get a better value 


e Or be in better hands 


It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








BUFFALO CELEBRATION 


BUFFALO — Observance of the 
completion of its 50th year of busi- 
ness and occupation of new quarters 
will be celebrated June 8 by the Corn 
Exchange of Buffalo. 





able interest among those attending. 


The conference was notable for the 
expressions of determination to con- 
tinue with various research projects 
such as those dealing with purifica- 
tion, bulk handling, wheat condition- 
ing, and instrumentation control in 
the flour milling industry. 


Operatives Elect 
William P. Riley 


As Vice President 


ST. LOUIS—William P. Riley, Wil- 
liam Kelly Milling Co.,.Hutchinson, 
Kansas, is the newly elected vice 
president of the Association of Op- 
perative Millers. He succeeds L. C. 
tobinson, Colorado Milling & Eleva- 
tor Co., Denver, Colo., who was ele- 
vated to the presidency. Mr. Robinson 
replaces Oscar J. Nelson, King Mill- 
ing Co., Lowell, Mich., retiring presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Riley has been with the Kelly 
firm for the past 15 years and has 
worked his way up through the vari- 
ous offices of the district and na- 
tional organizations of the associa- 
tion. He has been secretary, vice 
chairman and then chairman of Dis- 
trict No. 1, the “Wheat State” dis- 
trict, and at the time of his election 
to the vice presidency was serving 
that district as its representative on 
the national association’s executive 
committee. 

If the association follows the prece- 
dent of many years standing, Mr. 
Riley will be elected to the presi- 
dency of the association at its annual 
meeting in 1956, to be held at Dallas, 
Texas, May 6-10. 

Donald S. Eber, Kansas City, was 
re-named to the position of executive 
secretary by the executive commit- 
tee; and George S. O. Smith, Flour 
Mills of America, Inc., Kansas City, 
was reelected to the office of treas- 
urer. 





NEEDY MINERS 


(Continued from page 9) 





other area where the secretary of 
labor finds a substantial labor sur- 
plus. 

With the federal government al- 
ready actively engaged in donating 
flour and other products and com- 
modities to needy people in other 
parts of the world, there is little 
ground for opposition to this local 
aid. 

However, food processors in gen- 
eral may find some discomfort in the 
fact that this measure may open the 
door to the adoption of a food stamp 
plan, with its potential concomitant 
abuses. 

Charitable and altruistic as HR- 
2815 appears on the surface, there 
still exists a suspicion of log-rolling 
within congressional hails. 


“SLOGAN SPECIAL 


~-* , é 2 
Y/, lity Cakerws Flour 


Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. 
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Heavy Rains Revive 


Winter Wheat 


KANSAS CITY — Recent heavy 
rains over most of the winter wheat 
belt have revived a portion of the 
crop that was believed to be lost. 
Government weather and crop re- 
ports indicate definite improvement 
in winter wheat development, al- 
though in the southern sections the 
ripening process is being delayed 
somewhat. 

The Kansas report declared that 
weather recently was extremely fav- 
orable for development of winter 
wheat. Much of the crop in the west- 
ern two thirds of the state is thin 
and heading on short straw, yet re- 
cent moisture and below normal tem- 
peratures were ideal for kernel de- 
velopment. 

Late-seeded wheat will show con- 
siderably more response to these fav- 
orable conditions but will be more 
vulnerable to damage if hot weather 
returns. In eastern areas the wheat 
crop is in excellent condition, al- 
though some lodging occurred follow- 
ing recent rains. The crop has vir- 
tually all headed. 

Moisture was received in every 
county in Kansas last week and 
ranged from 1 to 5 in. Heavier 
amounts came in the eastern and 
central portions of the state. 


WANT ADS 


v v v 


























Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 


v v v 





HELP WANTED 








ES v Se TT 

EXPERIENCED BAG SALESMAN TO 
travel Upper Midwest States for nationally 
known and reputable company. Good hab- 
its, health and appearance essential. Give 
experience, age and other details. Address 
834, The Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis 1, Minn. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 








A 
TTT 

FOR SALE—ONE RAYMOND MECHANI- 
cal Separator, Serial No. 44075, including 
15 H.P., W.H., 400-volt, 60-cycle motor. 
This is an 8’ diameter classifier for in- 
side or outside installation. Address 816, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 1, 
Minn. 


| MACHINERY WANTED 
Vv TT 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. BE. Hagan, Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 














EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


aemumemmmecneer v 








MILL MACHINERY 
For Good Guaranteed Machinery 
“RITE TO ROSS” 
"Complete list on request over 2,500 items 
used, new, rebuilt."" We purchase all types 
equipment for cash or will trade. Need 
pellet mills, Carter Discs, H. S. Sifters, etc. 
ROSS MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 
12 N. E. 28th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 














Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS 
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BUILDERS of 91,500,000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE STORAGE 
IN OUR THIRTY-FIVE YEARS 











|S astitemesicsnsicange the joke-book character who could 
not repair his leaky roof in the rain and did not 
need to fix it in dry weather? Lots of folks feel that 
way about their flour milling plants. When profits are 
poor they feel they can’t afford improvements and when 
profits are high they do not need a better plant. 





We firmly believe that anytime—rain or shine—is 
a good time to make a flour mill or any other manufac- 
turing plant as efficient as possible. 


Planning for efficient production is even more im- 
portant now. Jones-Hettelsater engineers can help you 
obtain the lowest production costs. Thirty-five years 
of experience in designing and building for the flour, 
feed, cereal and grain industries give them an unmatched 
knowledge of what’s right and what’s wrong. 


J ONES Fite cise Sarre Company 


‘Designers and Builders for «Millers and the -American Grain Trade 
1911 Baltimore Avenue KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





June 4-6 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; Bedford Springs Hotel, Bed- 
ford, Pa.; Theo. Staab, 5700 North 
Broad St., Phil, Pa. 


June 11-18—Bakers Assn. of the 
Carolinas; Ocean Forest Hotel, Myr- 
tle Beach, N.C.; sec., Louise Skill- 
man, 2608 Portland Ave., Charlotte, 
N.C, 

June 15-18 — Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn.; Broadmoor Ho- 
tel, Colorado Springs, Colo.; sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N.Y. 

June 17-18—Michigan State Millers 
Assn.; St. Clair Inn., St. Clair; sec., 
H. S. Cowgill, Amendt Milling Co., 
Monroe, Mich. 


June 17—Pacific Northwest Grain 
Dealers Asn., Inc.; Davenport Hotel, 
Spokane, Wash.; Sec., Pete Stallcop, 
418 Peyton Bldg., Spokane 1, Wash. 

June 20-22—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn.; the Oavalier Hotel, Vir- 
ginia Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Cary, 
16 McClellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 


June 20-24—Grain Elevator and 
Processing Superintendents; Winni- 


peg, Man., Can.; Sec., Dean M. Clark, 
Board of Trade Bidg., Chicago. 


June 21-38 — National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn.; Del Coronado 
Hotel, Coronado, Cal.; sec., Robert 
M. Green, 189 N. Ashland Ave., Pala- 
tine, Tl. 

June 23-25—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Mfrs. Assn.; Northernaire, 
Three Lakes, Wis.; Sec., Raymond J. 
Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 
17, N.Y. 


July 17-20—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn.; Greenbrier Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs; Sec., Edward R. John- 
son, 611 Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Charleston, W. Va. 


Aug. 16-17— Mutual Millers and 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Hotel James- 
town, Jamestown, N.Y.; sec., Mrs. 
Gustavus A. Bentley, 41 Chautauqua 
Ave., Jamestown, N.Y. 

Sept. 11-13—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil, Inc.; Natural Bridge, Va.; sec., 
Harold K. Wilder, 5 8. 12th St., Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Sept. 20-21 — Nebraska Bakers 
Assn.; Paxton Hotel, Omaha; Sec., 


Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“read is the 
Staff of Lite” 


KANSAS BEST 


L. F, O’Konski, 1806 Chicago, Omaha, 
Neb. 

Sept. 11-183—Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn.; Plankinton Hotel, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; sec., Fred H. Laufenburg, 161 
W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Oct. 23-25—National Pretzel Bak- 
ers; Shoreham Hotel, Washington, 
D.C.; Sec., Harold H. Moss, 8617 
Germantown Ave., Philadelphia 18, 
Pa. 

Oct. 1-6—Baking Industry Exposi- 
tion (American Bakers Assn., Bak- 
ery Equipment Manufacturers 
Assn.); Atlantic City, N.J.; sec., Har- 
old Fiedler, American Bakers Assn., 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 

Oct. 6-8—Natl. Bakery Suppliers 
Assn.; Shelburne Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N.J.; sec., Philip W. Orth, ZJr., 
304 E. Florida St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Nov. 13-15—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass.; 
sec., Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter 
St., Boston 16, Mass. 


1956 


April 8-11—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago; Sec., Trudy Schurr, ARBA, 735 
W. Sheridan Road, Chicago 13, Ill. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Canadian Millers Report 


Better Flour Business 


TORONTO — Canadian mills re- 
ported an output of 1,892,556 bbl. 
flour for March compared with 1,831,- 
583 bbl. for the same month a year 
Production for March was up 
303,283 bbl. from the February figure. 

With the accumulated total for the 
August-March period of the present 
crop year set at 14,271,236 bbl. pro- 
duction is 301,544 bbl. ahead of last 


ago 
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year’s eight-month total of 13,969,- 
692 bbl. 

Mills reporting for March averaged 
76.2% of their combined rated capac- 
ity of 92,039 bbl. for a 27-day working 
period. In February the mills worked 
68.3% of their combined rated ca- 
pacity for 24 days. Wheat milled 
amounted to 8,485,397 bu., including 
518,626 bu. Ontario winter wheat, 
while in March last year milled wheat 
was 8,108,088 bu. with 526,288 bu. 
winter wheat included. 


Ontario winter wheat flour produc- 
tion in March totaled 116,091 bbl. 
down from the comparable 118,326 
bbl. produced in the same month of 
1954. The total volume for this grade 
of flour for the August-March period 
was 934,332 bbl. against 1,283,819 bbl. 
for the corresponding period in 1954. 
The volume of winter wheat flour 
produced in February was 87,816 bbl. 

Flour exports in March were re- 
corded at 848,262 bbl., the largest 
quantity in any one month so far 
this crop year. This brings total ship- 
ments for the eight months ending 
March 31 to 5,992,792 bbl. At the 
same time last year the total move- 
ment was 6,744,655 bbl. 

Millfeed production for March was 
64,309 tons compared with 60,267 tons 
in the same month a year ago. The 
breakdown of the present total is 
bran 27,961 tons, shorts 25,624 tons 
and middlings 10,724 tons. 


—— BREAC S THE STAFF OF Lt e-——— 
EUROPE NEEDS RAIN 
LONDON—Concern is being ex- 


pressed in a number of European 
wheat growing countries because of 
a lack of moisture. Good soaking 
rains are particularly required in 


northern Italy, France, Germany and 


if 


Spain. 


“THERE IS NO 


SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 











WINGOLD RYE FLOURS 


PURE WHITE RYE - PURE MEDIUM RYE 
PURE LIGHT RYE 
PURE DARK RYE - PUMPERNICKEL 
RYE MEAL (Fine - Medium - Coarse) 


RECOGNIZED FOR 
Quality and Shop Performance 
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B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE e 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR 


Chicago 


MILLING CO. 


MINNESOTA 
WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 


B y ia he a be 
AY STATE 
f “ f 4 

WINONA 
Millers a4- HARD SPRING 


CRACKER FLOUR 
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‘The Choice of the 


Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 
BETTER HIGH PROTEIN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
MILLING CO. 


Duhith, Minnesota 



















11's 
BIN 


CHECKED 


+. Means your 


bulk flour is checked before loading. 
The flour you order is the flour you get. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
























THE STANDARD 
others strive to reach 
wan 


Wiite 
——  FLOU 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING CORP. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 











The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “Western 
Reserve’’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 














better bags 
for over 100 years 





me 


CHASE Bac company 


309 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Ill 
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Students from 7 Foreign 
Countries Study Milling 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — Stu- 
dents from seven foreign countries 
are currently enrolled in the milling 
department at Kansas State College, 
Manhattan, according to Dr. J. A. 
Shellenberger, department head. 


“Since K-State has the only four 
year feed milling curriculum in the 
world, and the only four year cur- 
riculum in flour milling in the western 
hemisphere, it is only natural that 
many of our students are from for- 
eign countries,” Dr. Shellenberger 
commented. 

Students currently are enrolled 
from Turkey, Israel, Finland, Colom- 
bia, Pakistan, Canada and Holland. 


In other years there have been stu- 
dents from Iran, Iraq, Egypt, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Denmark, Germany, 
Switzerland, England, China, For- 
mosa, Japan, Argentina, Bolivia, Bra- 
zil, Mexico, Greece, Italy and Spain. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


National Biscuit Builds 
Philadelphia Warehouses 


PHILADELPHIA — Construction 
began recently on a tri-project.distri- 
bution building program in North, 
South, and West Philadelphia for Na- 
tional Biscuit Co. The Ballinger Co. 
is the architectural and engineering 
firm. 

Each of the buildings will be one 
story, with concrete floors, slag block 
and brick walls, structural steel 
framework. 

A Nabisco official said the three 
new distribution centers will speed 
and improve delivery of his com- 
pany’s products to food stores and 
other retail outlets in greater Phila- 
delphia. Nabisco has operated three 
sales offices and a central depot, lo- 
cated in the company’s bakery on 
Glenwood Ave., for more than 50 
years. The depot and offices will be 
discontinued after completion of the 
new branch buildings, about Nov. 1. 
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COMPANY WILL ENLARGE 

MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS — The 
Moundridge (Kansas) Cooperative 
Elevator Assn. has approved a $130,- 
000 construction project for enlarge- 
ment and improvement of its facili- 
ties here. 
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Complete Grain 
Facilities for 


Serving the 
Milling Trade 


















Members of 
All Leading 
Commodity Ex- 
changes. 


UHLMANN 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Wabash Elevator ¢ Kansas City ¢ 4,000,000 Bu. 





1480 Board of Trade 


CHICAGO. e 


NEW YORK @_ ENID 


FORT WORTH 








1158 Board of Trade 


KANSAS CITY 


2 AMARILLO 











Frank A. Tues, Pres. 
Harry M. Srratron, Vice Pres. 
WituiaM C. Enxe, Jr., Vice Pres. 
Francis J. Firzpatricx, Vice Pres. 
F. L. Rosensury, Secretary 











Corby Building 


St. Joseph, Mo. 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 


2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Main Office 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CurisToPpHer Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
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A COMPLETE BULK FLOUR SERVICE 
FOR THE BAKING INDUSTRY 


The Weber Flour Mills Company, in conjunction with 
Econo-Flo Bulk Flour Service, Inc., now offers the 
following complete bulk flour service. 

(1) Bulk rail cars are now available for the movement 
of Weber flours in shuttle service from the Weber 
mill to bakers. 

(2) Bulk flour terminals are being constructed at stra- 
tegic points to give faster service and to provide 
bulk truck delivery in certain metropolitan areas. 

(3) Specially designed trucks for low cost bulk flour 
hauling are being made available at certain stra- 
tegic points. 

(4) Econo-Flo Bulk Flour bins and handling equip- 
ment with a record of proven success based on 
actual usage are now available to the baking in- 
dustry. 


“A real service to the baking industry is our 
only objective.” 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 











2OCkN” BLODGETT’S” RYE 22585 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 





Special a ily-—Si , storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 
Milled by the Blodgett F 1848 els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

s . * and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 

FRANK A BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 





FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATILE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 


C ent enn al FLOURING MILLS a) OLIFF H. MORRIS & OO. pS REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YORE City 





GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLDG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


6,500,000 
Bushels 
Country and 
Terminal 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 

CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 

BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 





Storage 








pi 
| ij a A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 
THE WORLD'S; MOS ARs nee Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
a and Feed Mills 


MILLS AT ANE WENATCHEE RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 90 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 
























If you want the finest of hard winter wheats, carefully 
selected for prime milling and baking qualities, re- 


member our large storage facilities and skilled person- 
nel. We will serve you faithfully. Call Grand 7070. 


71 i¥ it DRY A711 Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE 3UILDING «+ KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


B “OPERATING MILLING WHEAT + CORN + FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR ya J. P. BURRUS, ereswens § A. H. FUHRMAN, wice pres. « «. c. mor. 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH ~—E. M. SUMMERS 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS—5,500 Cwts. Daily Capacity * Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 2,000,000 Bu. 





I-H BRANDS are more than just flour. In 
the full sense, they are a carefully “engineered” 
ingredient for better bread baking. You'll see 


these fundamental qualities revealed from day to 
BREAD—Y our Best and 


Cheapest Food day in your shop in the smooth performance, out- 








standing tolerance and fine textural qualities you 
get from I-H products. 





THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
1570 W.29th Street KANSAS CITY, MO. LOGAN7880-1-2-3-4 
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N. V. So eee 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 





ey Heerengracht 209 

olg¢|, AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
Importers of 

FLOUR + OFFALS + STARCH 





ROBERT CARSON & CO. 
LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Drrtoma.’’ Glasgow 








FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW.C 2 


Cc. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,”’ Glasgow 














Cable Address: ““Dorrgacu,"’ London 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 


OMAR JORDAN 


GRAIN, FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS 


Oslo, Norway 
Cable Address: “CATOR,” Oslo 














WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace 8t., @ Ww, C.5 
Eaplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas st... ABERDEEN 
26/28 High St., KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “Philip,”” Dundee 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Famed,” London 


Ser 
STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Ltp. 











D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 

OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 


LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 


Anno 1876 
VERHOEFF & ZOON’s 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPY N. Y. 
ROTTERDAM 


Also handling bakers’ sundries 
Cables: Radium Corr.: P.O. Box 6 














McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “MARVEL,” Glasgow 


19 Waterloo St. 


FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN. FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
FEED, ETO. 

20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpoo! 











ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMBALS, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 


Cable Address: ‘“Topri'’, London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 








JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 
FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address: “ANCHOR,” Belfast 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS, LTD. 


26, CORN EXCHANGE CHAMBEKS 
SEETHING LANE, LONDON E.C.3 


FLOUR CEREALS and CEREAL 
PRODUCTS 


OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL and BRISTOL 








COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: ‘‘Coventry,”’ London 


FELIX COHEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
36, Mauritsweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Reference: De Twentsche Bank 
Cable Address: “Felixcohen” 














N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
w/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Established 1874 


Cable Address: “Visco” 








GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


SINCE 1889 


AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 








Mrs. White was taken suddenly ill 
in the night, and the new doctor was 
called because he was the quickest 
available. 


After a look at the patient, the 
doctor stepped outside the sick room 
to ask Mr. White for a corkscrew. 
Given the tool, he disappeared but 
several minutes later was back, de- 
manding a pair of pliers. 

Again he disappeared into the room 
of the moaning patient, only to call 
out again, “A chisel and a mallet, 
quickly.” 

White could stand it no longer: 
“What ails her, Doc, for gosh sakes?” 

“Don’t know yet,” was the reply. 
“Can't get my instrument bag open.” 


¢¢ 


Dr. Kenneth McFarland, educa- 
tional consultant to General Motors, 
tells about a tramp who found a 
p'ace to sleep on the 18th green 
of exclusive Burning Tree (where Ike 
golfs). 

Presently a man approached and 
gave the sleeping figure a resound- 
ing kick. “You can’t sleep here,” he 
admonished. “Get out right away!” 

The tramp roused himself and 
asked who the obstreperous individu- 
al might be. “I’m the manager,” was 
the irate reply. 

“Well,” concluded the bum, “this 
is no way to get new members!” 


¢¢ 


A man motoring through a rural 
village stopped at a country store 
for cigarettes. On the wall was a 
sign: “This store will be closed Aug. 
23 on account of the weather.” As 
it was only Aug. 15 the man asked 
the proprietor how he could know 
what the weather would be so far 
in advance. “Well,” said the propri- 
etor, “if she rains light, I’m going 
fishing. If she rains heavy, I'm go- 
ing to stay home and work on my 
tackle.” 

“But how do you know it’s going 
to rain?” asked the man. 

“Don’t care if it rains or not,” 
explained the proprietor, “if it’s sun- 
ny I'll go fishing or work on my 
tackle anyway. All depends on the 
weather.” 


May 31, 1955 


Sterling Drug Sales, 
Profits at Peak Level 


NEW YORK—First quarter sales 
and profits, before and after taxes, 
of Sterling Drug, Inc., were the 
highest for any quarter in the com- 
pany’s history, James Hill, Jr., chair- 
man and president, reported. 

Net profit for the three months 
ended March 31 was $4,565,213, an in- 
crease of 20% over the $3,795,082 re- 
ported for the corresponding period 
last year. After deducting preferred 
dividends, net profit for the 1955 first 
quarter was equivalent to $1.16 per 
share of common stock, compared 
with 96¢ for the three months ended 
March 31, 1954. Profit before taxes 
was $9,290,213, compared with $8,- 
095,082 for the corresponding 1954 
quarter. : 

Sales for the three months ended 





DESENDORF, Inc. 


CLEARS, PATENTS, MILLFEEDS, 
FEED INGREDIENTS 


Victor 2998 TWX K C 128 
810 Victor Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


-F LOU R—— 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm, 520—120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 21! Bryant St.. Malden, Mass. 














KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








VAN WALBEEK’S HANDEL- 
MAATSCHAPPL N.V. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Ungerplein 2 Rotterdam, Holland 
Cable Address: “Interest-Rotterdam” 








N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 
KONINKLUKE FABRIEKEN 

P.O. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 

BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 

FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: 

De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 

The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: “Locomotion,” Rotterdam 








H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


IN « 


Flour Brokers 
OMAHA, NEB 
New York 


San Francisce 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE LD. 8% CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn F]_OUR ponestic 


410 Wilford Building 
33rd and Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 











STOLP & CO., LTD. 


47-48 Damrak 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Cable Address; “Cleo” 


AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Solicit offers directly from export millers all grades hardwheat, 
softwheat and springwheat flours 
Pro-forma contract stating terms and conditions in full 
will be sent on request 








Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 








JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 
DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


P. O. Box 646 781 LaSalle St. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. 8. A. 
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Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 














Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 














Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








Write for details on 


LEAVENING - 
AGENTS : 


o 

«MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY. 

e Inorganic Chemicals Div., 710 N. 12th St., St. Louis 1, Mo. « 
e © Serving Industry Which Serves Mankind « « « 


ae: 
MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS | 








Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA, 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 


Sumner Chief 
High Protein Flour 


GREEN’S MIL 














Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND NORFOLK, VA. 


KNAPPEN turin? 


BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 
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Harry W. Green 


VICE PRESIDENT—Joel 8S. Mitch- 
ell, president of Standard Brands, 
Inc., has announced the election of 
Harry W. Green as a vice president. 
Mr. Green joined the Detroit office 
of the original Fleischmann Co. in 
1926, as an apprentice sales repre- 
sentative, and by 1943 had become 
manager of the Detroit district. In 
1946 he was called to the New York 
office and in 1950 he was appointed 
assistant sales manager for the 
Fleischmann division. In September, 
1954, he was made an assistant vice 
president to assist J. Paul Bryant, 
vice president in charge of the 
Fleischmann division. 





March 31 were $44,986,959, an in- 
crease of 7% over the $42,091,796 for 
the first 1954 quarter. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AMBER DURUM PRICES 

WINNIPEG—April, 1955, average 
prices for Canadian amber durum, ac- 
cording to the Canadian Wheat 
Board were $2.12% bu. for domestic 
and $2.745% bu. for export or Class 2 
sales. Both quotations are basis No. 1 
C.W. Amber Durum in store at the 
Canadian lakehead. On this basis the 
average export price is 624%¢ bu. over 
the domestic average. 








Bartleft an Company 


(FORMERLY HART-BARTLETT-STURTEVANT GRAIN CO.) 



























































































































































KANSAS CITY, MO. 
BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 
BALTIMORE 1212 


OFFICES: 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


Total Storage Capacity—15 Million Bushels 











— ONE FLOUR — 


DOES THE JOB OF BOTH 
SPRING AND WINTER FLOURS 


WISDOM is a skillful blend of both spring and 
winter baking characteristics found in famous 
Nebraska Wheats. You need only one flour - 
WISDOM — to get this combination of mellow- 
ness and wide tolerance. 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES @ OMAHA, NEBRASKA 











POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING | 


Teamwork always pays off . . . on the 
athletic field or in the bakery. In the 
production of POLAR BEAR flour, 
we work as a team with the baker 
always toward the production of a 
top-notch loaf. POLAR BEAR is a 
good team player. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
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* GRAIN SERVICE 


| Guewpehele 





New York Louisville 
Chicago 

St. Louis Enid 

Kansas City Galveston 
Omaha Houston 
Minneapolis Ft. Worth 
Buffalo 

Toledo San Francisco 
Columbus Los 

Norfolk Vancouver, B, C. 
Nashville Winnipeg, Man. 


TERMINAL 


ELEVATORS 








Chicago Norfolk 

Kenase Clty Noulovilte 
Minneepall fe 
Buffalo Seaton 
ee, | ESS 


CONTINENTAL 


GRAIN COMPANY 


MILLING WHEATS 


FROM 
EVERY PRODUCING AREA 














“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 








AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 








PERCY AENT BAG C 


KANSAS 


ld LAL 4 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 
Chicago Great me Oe Elevator 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, 


Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 








RUNCIMAN MILLING CO, 
Successors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, ine. 
MENUFACTURERS OF FINEST | 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 


IONIA, MICH. 
Since 1856 














HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 
The Morrison Milling Co. 


Emphatically Independent 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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Sullivan, EB. D., 


Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. ........+++-- 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd.. 
Tennant & Hoyt Co. ..-..ceeceecccccees 
The Northwestern Miller .........- 

Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., 
Thompson Flour Products, Inc. 
Tidewater Grain Co. 
Topnotch Flour Mills 
Tri-State Milling Co. 


Uhimann Grain Co, ...c ees eceececceces 
United Grain Growers, Ltd. 
Urban, Milling Co 


George, 


Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders 
Van Dusen Harrington Co, ........+6+- 
Van Walbeek’s Handel N. V. 
Verhoeff & Zoon’s Handel 
Vis, 
Voigt Milling Co. 
Vreeswyk, 


N, V..cccces 


Gebroedere 


Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. 
Wallace & Tiernan Inc. 
Watson & Philip, Ltd. ......cseeesees 
Watson-Higgins Milling Co. ........++- 
Weber Flour Mille Oo. ......cee00. eevee 
Westcentral Cooperative Grain Oo. .... 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd... 
Western Star Mill Oo. ....cccwcssceess 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co. 
Wichita Flour Mills Co. 
Williams Bros. Co. ° 
Williams, Cohen B., & Sons............ 
Wilson & Dunlop, Ltd. .....csseeeeeees 
Witsenburg, M., Jr., Ni. Viswsessceseces 
Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc, 
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The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable 
program of services to its advertisers, in- 
cluding bulletin and list services. Are you 
taking advantage of this service program? 


Ask for more details. 
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RBVED. 
TIDE TF . 
orate? 


DYOX 
for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter, brighter flour 


N-RICHMENT-A 
for uniform enrichment 


“Dyox’”’ “Novadelox”’ and “N-Richment-A” Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


j 


kd 


Reliance on the accuracy of tables predicting the periodic ebb and 
flow of the tides guides shipping throughout the world. 

Reliance on proved performance is important in the flour treatment 
business too. Equipment must always be ready to operate efficiently 
and unfailingly, and service must be prompt and dependable whenever 
and wherever needed. Wallace & Tiernan offers you both — the best in 
equipment developed in over a third of a century of experience in the 
milling industry, and the most reliable service because of its integrated 
manufacturing, research, and service organization. A competent and 
extensive field organization is always on call, and offers a regular 
inspection service to prevent costly shut-downs. 

Because you can rely on Wallace & Tiernan for the most dependable 
flour treatment equipment and service available, your customers can 
rely on you. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





Intrigue In Budapest 


**In Europe an atmosphere of international intrigue enveloped 
William de la Barre. As he traveled to Switzerland, to Germany, to 
Austria, to Hungary, his reputation preceded him and, one after 
another, the mills were closed at his approach. Jealous of their 
prestige and their markets, the Hungarian millers guarded their 
secrets. In the end, a grand conspiratorial crisis was reached, appro- 
priately enough in Budapest where conspiracy always has flour- 
ished. After a furtive meeting and a whispered conversation with 
a millwright who proved to be amenable to reason, de la Barre 
went into the plant heavily disguised as a workman.’’... from 
BUSINESS WITHOUT BOUNDARY by James Gray, copyright 1954, 


University of Minnesota. 


For more about the experiences of William de la Barre and 


what they have meant to the milling industry, read 


BUSINESS WITHOUT BOUNDARY, The Story of General Mills. 
It is available at $4.75 from your local bookseller or directly 
from the publisher, UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA PRESS, 
Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


General Mills 





